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Contributions 


The Lens Mirror Acetylene Headlight. 


Jersey City, N. J., Feb. 24, 1903. 
To ‘rite Kprrok oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

We think it is proper, in view of the Coroner’s verdict 
on the Westfield case, to state that the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey has been planning for a long time to do 
away with the oil headlight. They first tried the elec- 
tric headlight. Early last summer they equipped a num- 
ber of their fast passenger engines with the lens mirror 
acetylene light. After about six months trial the lens 
mirror light was officially adopted and as rapidly as 
possible will be applied to all the engines on the road. 
There is never more than a few cubic inches of gas on 
hand at any time and in-the event of a wreck the little 
gas flame would be instantly blown out. The generator 
contains but eight pounds of the large carbide lumps 
each weighing a pound or more. These large hard lumps 
can be made to give off gas only very slowly, even when 
water is poured over them, and could not possibly cause 
or add to a fire. S. W. RUSHMORE. 














Destroying a Chimney. 


Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburg, 
Louisville, Ky., Feb. 16, 1903. 
To tHe Epiror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I have read with interest in your issue of February 13 
the article by William Wallace Christie, entitled “Chim- 
ney Notes,” telling of the tearing down of a chimney at 
Paterson, N. J., about a year ago. It is to be assumed, 
I suppose, that owing to physical conditions surrounding 
the site of the chimney ‘at Paterson, it was impossible 
to throw it, which, in my opinion, would have been much 
cheaper than the method employed. 

About four years ago, while in charge of some work at 
Indianapolis, Ind., we had to tear down an old brick chim- 
ney of about 100 ft. in height, 12 ft. x 12 ft. at the 
base, and about 8 ft. at the top. Vacant ground in one 
direction gave us the opportunity of throwing the chim- 
ney, which was done as follows: 

On the side on which it was desired to throw the chim- 
ney, underpinning of yellow pine was introduced for a 
distance of over half the width of the chimney, the block- 
ing aggregating in thickness about 18 in. After the under- 
pinning was completed, the wall being entirely removed 
from that side, the blocking was thoroughly saturated 
with coal-oil and a pile of waste and other combustible 
material placed around the same; fire was then applied, 
and in about an hour the chimney toppled over, falling 
within 10 ft. of the line desired. 

The chimney in question was probably 20 or 30 years 
old, and was made of the ordinary hard burned brick of 
the time of its construction. It was expected that the 


majority of the brick would be worthless, but, in fact, 
very few, comparatively speaking, were damaged, and 
after cleaning off the mortar, they were used as inside 
brick in the walls of a large building then in course of 
construction. 

PAUL JONES, Engineer Maintenance of Way. 


For Municipal Ownership. 





New York, Feb. 17, 1903. 
To THE Epiror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Both the elevated and “rapid transit” roads in New 
York city are now under one control, and as our surface 
roads have passed into the hands of bankers it is a matter 
of short time before all of the appliances for the trans- 
portation of passengers in the Boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx are held by one company, or in one in- 
terest, if this is not virtually the fact to-day as some 
contend. From this time on for 50 if not for 75 years 
it is probable all our means of passage between homes 
and business or amusements will be governed by the busi- 
ness considerations of those who will have, and use, the 
aid of large capital to prevent the possibility of competi- 
tion, or control of their methods and rates. 

Municipal building and ownership, but not necessarily 
municipal operation, of roads that will compete both in 
the convenience offered to passengers and in rates of fare 
charged seems to offer a more certainly automatic relief 
than either laws passed or charter provisions. Most of 
your readers will probably agree with me that the supe- 
rior service of American railroads, their low freight rates 
and the fact that our average passenger fare is about 
equal to the third-class fare on British railroads, is more 
due to the fact that in nearly all States it was possible 
to build competing roads where the fares or accommo- 
dations were unsatisfactory, than to any other cause. 
This was inconvenient to vested capital, which evolved 
the State Railroad Commissioner as a successful check to 
competitive building. 

In effect, the additions. to the roads now under con- 
struction, that are proposed by the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission, will have the same result as_ the institution of 
State Railroad Commissions—they will effectually pre- 
vent competition. If on the other hand the city would 
build, say a four-track underground road down Highth 
avenue and Hudson street into Church street to the South 
Ferry, and thence into Pearl, through East Broadway 
and Suffolk street to the bridge head, and from that 
by Mr. L. L. Buck’s proposed diagonal avenue to either 
First or Second avenues, a potentiality for competition 
would be created and remain efficient as long as the road 
remained in municipal control, unless it.should be leased 
to the combination already in possession. 

This proposed road would undoubtedly cost more than 
the proposed additions to the present route. It would, 
however, be more efficient and serve localities now left 
without convenient transportation facilities. In addition 
to this there is small doubt that it could be leased with 
the provision that. the rate of fare should not exceed 3 
cents. If this were done and the existing roads were 
forced thereby to reduce. their fares to the same figure 
the community would save $12,000,000 a year, taking 
600,000,000 as a fair number of passengers for the two 
Boroughs. This saving would justify a much larger ex- 
penditure than is possible for the route suggested with 


all the extensions necessary to develop territory not now” 


fully occupied. On the improbable supposition that no 
reduction in fares would follow the building of a compet- 
ing route we could confidently expect a better service 
through a desire to attract more passengers. 

In considering any plan for advancing the wealth and 
convenience of the people of this city advice should be 
sought from that conservative wisdom which less than 
100 years ago put a red sandstone back on the City Hall 
on the plea that no one would go far enough up town 
to see its north side, and though such wisdom should 
not find place on any commission which is intended to 
accomplish results, I hope for its kindly comments on this 
proposition. 

EDWARD P. NORTH, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 








A Business View of River Improvement.* 





BY S. WHINERY. 


[In September, 1901, Mr. R. C. McCalla presented before 
the American Society of Civil Engineers a paper entitled 
“Improvement of the Black Warrior, Warrior and Tom- 
bigbee Rivers in Alabama.” That paper was printed in 
the Proceedings of the Society for April, 1902. In the 
October Proceedings were printed important discussions 
of the paper by several members of the Society. The 
most interesting of those discussions for our present 
purposes was by Mr. Whinery, and it is printed below. 
It gives a broader view than is generally taken in con- 
sidering this interesting subject. The nation would be 
richer if members of Congress would read what Mr. 
Whinery says, and think about it.] 

In all these projects for improving waterways for navi- 
gation,.the question of the quantity of business to be 
accommodated must be carefully considered. It is not 
sufficient to assert that the territory penetrated is cap- 
able of affording a large business by the development of 
its natural resources; there must be a demand for these 
products along the route or at its terminals. The great 





*From the Exocentaag* of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, October, 1902. 


deposits of coal that are tapped by the headwaters of 
the Warrior and Tombigbee Rivers will undoubtedly all 
be mined in the future and will find a market. It is not 
at all clear that this market will be found at the City of 
Mobile, or at any other points that can be served by river 
transportation better than by rail transportation. 

According to the census of 1900, Mobile had a popula- 
tion of a little less than 38,500. In 1890 the population 
was slightly greater than 31,000. There is no reason to 
believe that, in the future, it will become a very large 
city, and still less.reason to expect that it will become 
a@ great manufacturing center. The local consumption of 
coal, therefore, is quite certain to be comparatively small. 

To what extent coal may be exported from this country 
is yet probiematic, and even if the export business should 
become very Jarge it is not at all certain that Mobile 
would secure a very large share of that business. ‘The 
city is at the head of Mobile Bay, some 30 miles from 
the open Gulf, and it is reached through a long stretch 
of artificial channel which will, doubtless, require the 
expenditure of large sums of money for maintenance, and 
which, at best, is somewhat difficult of navigation. The 
construction and maintenance at Mobile of a harbor of 
sufficient capacity to accommodate a very large export 
business will involve a further very large expense. The 
distance to European ports is notably greater than from 
Norfolk and other points on the Atlantic seaboard where 
coal is available for export. On the other hand, Mobile 
is much nearer to Mexican, West Indian and South Amer- 
ican ports depending for their coal supply largely upon 
importation. 

There are no large cities in the region that would 
probably be supplied with coal through Mobile, as New 
Orleans will probably continue to get the bulk of its 
supply by the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers, and 
Galveston could probably be supplied more economically 
by rail. Therefore, there is no assurance of a market 
at Mobile that would justify the very large expenditures 
of money required to make a satisfactory water route 
between the Warrior coal field and that city. Nor is it 
likely that any great points of coal consumption will be 
developed in the intermediate territory along the river. 
It is tacitly admitted by the author that the commerce 
of the region, other than relates to coal, could probably 
be taken care of at least as cheaply by rail as by river. 
In any event, it seems safe to assert that, whatever may 
develop in the future, there exists no commercial jus- 
tification for these expensive improvements at this time. 
Even if it were certain that Mobile would supply an ade- 
quate market for the products along the route, it may 
be questioned whether, when all things are considered, 
the commercial business of the region served could he 
more economically transported to that market by water 
than by rail. Excluding the one item of coal, experience 
seems to indicate conclusively that in the great region 
of the Mississippi Valley river transportation 
compete successfully with rail transportation. 

The history of the rise, the splendid achievement, and 
the decadence. in the face of rail competition, of water 
transportation on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries has never been adequately written. Such a his- 
tory would be as interesting as a fairy tale, and it would 
teach Jessons that have an important bearing on present 
transportation problems. ‘There are plenty of men yet 
living who saw these rivers literally alive with com- 
merce. ‘They can recall the time when the Ohio and the 
Mississippi Rivers carried great fleets of vessels of all 
kinds. from the rude flatboat to the gorgeous floating 
palace, all loaded down with the commerce of the product- 
ive and prosperous region through which they flow. ‘The 
shipyards along their banks were busy with the con- 
struction of new vessels. But this magnificent river com- 
merce has declined until it may be said to have prac- 
tically disappeared, although the actual commerce of the 
region has grown to many times its volume in the days 
when river transportation was in its prime. The rail- 
road has taken the place of the steamboat. ‘There must 
be sufficient reason, or reasons, for this great change. 
Commerce, in attaining its end, seeks the lines of least 
resistance. The decadence of this river transportation 
must be accepted as proof that, all things considered, 
the steamboat could not compete successfully with the 
railroad. 

Analogies drawn from the wonderful expansion and 
success of water transportation on the Great Lakes, are 
totally inapplicable to ordinary river transportation. 
The conditions are entirely different. ‘The Great Lakes 
lie mostly between parallels of latitude which also em- 
brace the most wonderful development of human activity 
and commercial enterprise that the world has ever wit- 
nessed. Between the parallels of 40 deg. and 45 deg. 
north lie a chain of great cities the like of which, in their 
number, in their rapid growth, in their present popula- 
tion, and in their commercial importance, can be found 
nowhere else in the world. The commerce of all this 
region is more or less tributary to transportation on the 
Great Lakes. Around their western end lies the great 
grain-producing region of the United States and Canada, 
and the course of this grain to its market is parallel 
with their length. Along their course and toward their 
westerly end are situated the most wonderful iron and 
copper mines yet developed on the Continent. At their 
eastern end is found the most extensive and valuable coal 
region developed in the Western Hemisphere. Within 
the zone and in the prolongation eastwardly of the gen- 
eral axis of the Lakes is the commercial metropolis of 
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North America. The region tributary to them abounds 
in every element necessary to stimulate agriculture, man- 
ufactures and commerce. The minerals from the west 
and the coal from the east must be brought together. 
These lakes, with their connecting rivers, aided by com- 
paratively inexpensive improvements, barring the ice of 
winter, present almost ideal conditions for inland water 
transportation. 

For these reasons, lessons drawn from the results of 
channel improvement on the Great Lakes must be applied 
with the greatest caution to the problems of improving 
our river systems. Does any one believe that if the 
Mississippi and the Ohio Rivers, between Pittsburg, St. 
Louis and New Orleans, had navigable channels that 
would accommodate the present vessels on the Lakes, 
their commerce could ever approach, much less equal, 
that of the Great Lakes? 

It is not to be overlooked that these rivers possess 
now, and always have possessed, during as many months 
in the year as the Lakes are open for navigation, a 
capacity for navigation sufficient to accommodate a much 
greater commerce than they ever carried even in the 
palmiest days of river transportation. The decadence of 
their commerce, therefore, must be sought in causes other 
than their lack of navigable capacity, and he would be a 
bold prophet who would predict that their former 
supremacy could be restored by any amount of channel 
improvement. 

If Congress could be brought to consider the question 
of river and harbor improvements from the cool and de- 
liberate point of view of the practical business man, there 
would be a revolution in the character of our River and 
Harbor bills. How many members of that body, who 
urge and vote appropriations for many government im- 
provement works, could be induced, were they as rich 
as Croesus, to invest capital in the same projects, as 
private commercial enterprises, even if they could con- 
trol and reap all the profits both actual and contingent? 
What same business corporation, for instance, if it owned 
all the territory in Kentucky and Tennessee tributary 
to the Cumberland River, would think it wise business 
policy to enter upon a project to improve that river at 
a cost of many millions of dollars? The Government is 
now engaged upon such a project, involving, if the 
speaker’s memory is correct, no less than 22 locks and 
dams between the head of navigation and Nashville. It 
is safe to assert that a fair interest on the cost of this 
project, when completed, would be more than sufficient 
to pay the whole of the transportation charges by rail 
on all the business that the improved river would ever 
attract. 

Applying the same line of thought to the improvements 
in progress and contemplated on the Mobile River and 
its tributaries, it may well be questioned whether they 
will ever yield returns sufficient to justify their con- 
struction. Considering all the conditions, it is an open 
question whether, if the coal deposits penetrated were 
all owned by a giant corporation and Mobile was the 
chief market for the coal, it would be found more econom- 
ical to make use of the improved water route, rather 
than of the railroads, for supplying that market. Time 
does not permit the discussion of this question in detail, 
though some of the facts have been referred to by others 
in the discussion of this paper. 


The Taylor-White Process of Treating Tool Steel. 


'The sub-committee of the Franklin Institute, composed 
of Messrs. Charles Day, James Christie, Coleman Sellers, 
Arthur Falkenau and Wilfred Lewis, has presented a 
report recommending the award of the Elliott-Cresson 
medal to Messrs. Fred W. White and Maunsel Taylor. A 
review of the present status of the Taylor-White pro- 
cess is also given, together with the results of a number 
of tests made by the committee. 

We have published the results of similar tests with 
the Taylor-White steel, but none showed the relative 
value of various tools, and in the latter connection the 
following table from the present report is of interest: 


efficiency of the treated tool and best untreated tool is 11 
to 3 or more than 3.5 to 1, for the soft forging (10 
carbon) 156 to 70 or 2.2 to 1, and for the cast-iron 70 
to 55 or slightly less than 1.3 to 1. These figures show 
that for steel the efficiency is much greater for hard 
forgings than for soft, but even in the latter case exceeds 
two to one, while as might be expected the saving on cast- 
iron is much less, being about 14% to 1. On hard cast- 
ings, however, the gain is much more, often reaching 2 
to 1, and on this account it is well adapted to certain 
work. 





Suburban Locomotive of the Great Eastern of England. 


Mr. Holden’s 10-coupled suburban tank locomotive is 
not new to readers of the Railroad Gazette. We have 
already published information concerning it, but this is 
the first opportunity that we have had to present in 
detail the many interesting features of this machine. 

The Great Eastern Railway has an enormous subur- 
ban traffic, and it was for the purpose of relieving the 
congestion at certain periods of the day that it became 
necessary to zive the question of suitable motive power 
particular attention. The locomotive is designed to 
handle gross loads of 370 long tons, trains carrying 1,200 
passengers each; and it is quite obvious that to do this 
a locomotive of unusual power is necessary in order that 
trains can be started quickly. In 10 miles the number 
of starts und stops is about 15. Some time ago Mr. 
Holden carried out a series of observations, the result of 
which showed that the average of 30,000 stops was 27 
seconds per stop, and he came to the conclusion that it 
was necessary that a speed of 30 miles an hour must be 
attained in not more than 30 seconds from starting if the 
traffic was to ke handled satisfactorily. 

In point of total weight it is not larger than other 
engines in use in England; but it is unusually high and 
all of the weight rests upon the drivers, including the 
fuel and water. The total weight is between 60 and 70 
tons, in working order. There are three simple cylinders, 
18% in. x 24 in.; one between the frames, and one on 
each side. The boiler contains 3,010 sq. ft. of heating 
surface and the grate area is 42 sq. ft. The fire-box ex- 
tends over the frames on each side, as will be seen by 
the illustration. The crown-sheet of the fire-box has a 
decided curve, which is no doubt a desirable feature for 
this class of engine inasmuch as it offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for the rapid escape of steam from the highly 
heated surfaces. 'The grate is in three separate parts, 
and three ash pans are also provided, the two smaller 
pans at the sides being separate from that in the middle. 
In the bottom of the smoke-box is an inclined plate, cov- 
ered with tiles, and two circular doors in front give easy 
access to the interior for the removal of cinders. The 
valves are of the usual] type, namely, D valves, and one 
steam chest serves for the middle and right cylinder. 

The inside diameter of the boiler is 61°%4 in. at the 
smallest ring and it contains 395-1% in. tubes 15 ft. 11 
in. long. It will be seen that the boiler is unusually 
large for English practice, and is, indeed, about twice 
as large as that of the normal express engine. The 
grate is 6 ft. long and 7 ft. wide. Owing to the extreme 
height of the engine, or, rather to the small clearance 
on English roads, it was necessary to cut down the height 
of the stack, as will be seen from the sectional elevation. 
The stack is virtually nothing more than an upper petti- 
coat pipe, with a small extension outside of the smoke- 
box. ‘Another peculiarity is also the exhaust pipe which 
has triple annular openings. The working steam pres- 
sure is 200 Ibs., and six 31% in. relief valves are provided. 
Four of these are automatic, and two, over the fire-box, 


can be controlled by the engineman from a lever extend-. 


ing into the cab. The tank holds 1,300 gallons and the 
coal capacity is two tons. 

Special attention hag been given to the provision of 
ample sanding apparatus,’and the sand is projected on 
the rail by compressed air. There are two large air reser- 
voirs under the boiler near the front end, the forward 
one supplying the sand ejectors. Air is pumped into the 












Carbon Cuttin 
in spee 
Exp. mate- Depth of aimed 
Tool-steel tested. No. rial. Feed. cut. at. 
In. In. 
Se We SE, SBIS... wns sccevs 3 87 1/16 3/16 11 
Mushet 2 87 1/16 3/16 5 
| ON NT Eee eee: 3 .87 1/16 3/16 3% 
Sanderson 4 87 1/16 3/16 3% 
Boreas 5 .87 1/16 3/16 4% 
eS eT ere 16 87 1/16 3/16 8 
Baeburn . ~ ae .87 1/16 3/16 3 
Mushet .. 18 .87 1/16 3/16 
T. W. M. E 6  .10 1/16 3/16 140 
Sanderson ek. 10 1/16 3/16 7 
Mushet «2 10 1/16 3/16 ie 
Boreas ee 10 1/16 3/16 72 
Mushet 11 10 1/16 16 60 
Sanderson caf 10 1/16 3/16 82 
Benj. Atha 13 10 1/16 3/16 82 
T. W. M. E eres | | 10 1/16 3/16 156 
Ta oD eee rey. 19 91 1/16 3/1 70 
Boreas ... cms od dere ise 20 91 1/16 3/16 55 
NS: As 66 6.o ease ces 40 21 91 1/16 3/16 60 
Mushet ... 22 91 1/16. 3/16 50 
Benj. Atha 23 91 1/16 3/16 50 
a ea er 91 1/16 3/16 70 
ee) eee 25 91 1/16 3/16 55 


* Examination of tool showed that it failed long before end of test. 


t Point of tool red-hot for 15 minutes. 


In making the tests it was the plan to run the tools 
at the same depth of cut and feed, varying the speed in 
order that each tool should last 20 minutes, The relative 


Average 
Cutting 
Duration speed Condition of tool 
of cut. obtained. at end of run. a. 
n. 

20 11 Fair 5% travel 
(*13%) 5 Point gone 1 15/ e 
(712%) 38% Completely gone 1% ies 

20 38% Completely gone 1% Ae 

20 4% Completely gone 2 ie 

4 3 Completely gone _—_....... ... 

20 3 Fair 1% se 

20 3 Gone 1% 

20 140 Good 39% = 

20 72 Fair 19% “ 

1% 72 Gone 7 i. 
Bi 72 Gone 8% “ 

19 60 Gone 15% = 

19% 82 Gone 22% . 

13 82 Gone 154% 2 

20 156 Good 40%t re 

20 70 Gone 16 7/16 : 

20 55 Good 12% re 

38 ey Gone 2$/16 

20 50 Gone 11 9/16 ‘i 

20 50 Good 115g - 

20 70 Good 16 . 

3% Gone 2 3/16 “ 


+ Point of tool red-hot for 13 minutes. 








first reservoir and passes through a non-return valve to 
the second reservoir. This arrangement was provided in 
order to prevent too much air from being withdrawn by 


the sander and not leaving enough to work the brakes. 
The sanding device is. worked by a small lever fastened 


‘to the handle ofthe throttle lever. 


The use <of-three cylinders is by no means new in Eng- 
land, and we have often had occasion to refer to the 
three cylinder compounds designed by Mr. F. W. Webb, 
of the London & Northwestern. Recently several three 
cylinder compounds (Smith’s system) have been put in 
service by Mr. S. W. Johnson on the Midland.. The 
present arrangement is peculiar in that all three of the 
cylinders are horizontal, the middle one not being in- 
clined. This arrangement made necessary the design of 
a special connecting rod for the middle cylinder. The 
leading axle is bent and the connecting rod is forked, 
the bent axle passing through the fork. This is clearly 
shown by our illustration. We do not know of any other 
similar design. 

The eccentrics for all three cylinders are keyed on 
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Great Eastern Locomotive. 


the third axle from the front. Reversing is effected by 
a hand wheel and screw in the cab. The drivers on the 
third axle are blind, and the rear ones have about 1% in. 
side play in either direction. The coupling rods have 
ball and socket joints, which should prove an admirable 
arrangement for making the engine flexible in curving. 
The cranks are set at 120 deg.; the middle cylinder 
driving the second axle and the outside cylinder being 
connected to the third. Such an arrangement, while un- 
doubtedly having many advantages, has nevertheless com- 
plicated the problem of accurate balancing. Mr. Holden 





Connecting Rod of Middle Cylinder. 


has departed from the usual rule, and has balanced all 
of the reciprocating weights, instead of two-thirds, as is 
the general rule in England and America. The counter- 
weights are made of melted lead run between thin plates 
bolted to the wheels, so that any error in the calculated 
counterbalance can be corrected. The drivers are 54 in. 
in diameter. 

For a three-cylinder simple engine the formula for 


2 


tractive effort becomes # > in which the symbols have 


the usual significance. If 80 per cent. of the boiler pres- 
sure is available as mean effective pressure at starting, 
the calculated maximum tractive effort becomes 36,500 
Ibs. Assuming that the gross load is 370 short tons 
(740,000 Ibs.) and that the average resistance per ton 
up to a speed of 30 miles an hour is 15 lbs. and also 
that the rate of acceleration is uniform—a calculation ac- 
cording to well-known laws of mechanics indicates that a 
uniform tractive effort of about 38,500 Ibs. would be 
necessary in order to attain a speed of 30 miles an hour 
in 30 seconds. In doing this the average horse-power 
developed would be about 1,500, while at the higher 
speed the maximum horse-power would reach 3,000. The 
above calculations are only approximate, but they indi- 
cate that the predicted performance with such heavy loads . 
is beyond the capacity. of the locomotive. We are in- 
debted to the Engineer, London, for the illustrations and 
general details. 
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Block Signals on American Railroads. 


The length of railroad in the United States which is 
by the block system is now nearly 30,000 
miles, or, roughly, 4,000 miles more than it was 
two years ago. The number of miles on each road which 
uses the system is shown in the following table, which 
is arranged on the plan of that published in the Rail- 


worked 


road Gazetie Jan. 11, 1901, except that the detailed 
statements, showing termini of the sections block-sig- 


are omitted. As in that table, the mileage is 
classified into single-track, double-track and four-track, 
automatic; and single-track, double-track and four-track 
manual. ‘The Pennsylvania and the Reading have short 
pieces of three-track line, which are entered in separate 
items. The six-track and eight-track lines of the [lli- 
nois Central also cause a discrepancy between the grand 
total and the sum of the totals of the several classes. 

It will be seen that the total length of road (not 
length of track) worked by automatic signals, is (after 
deducting the three-track items entered twice) 3,877 
miles; and the total length of manual signaling (de- 
ducting the three-track duplication) is 25,856.7 miles; a 


naled, 


The tabulation of the totals of the table appears as 


follows: 
Miles. 
Automatic, single track............... 875.2 
SE EE. >, 0 oe oe oss eb bees we se 2,691.4 
RR ee 233.6 
SOE ee ers tt 91.0 
ae A. ee er 19,360.3 
TR SEEN «6.5 5's. esis sb se Calton ee 6,029.6 
WG MEMO wis Piss. sic us Se cnn eee 524 
Automatic and manual, total...... 
Deduct 3-track lines entered twice..... 
Total, as shown in “total”? column. 
Deduct 18 miles (Chicago 6, Atlanta 12) 
a tie 7 Sara eee Ae 
Total on which block signals are used 
Deduct lines on which block signals are 
used partially or for passenger 
trains only— 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western... 750 
PENCE SOTO a oss oo 6 oesit oo 904 242 
Rio Granile WeStert.... ...ecics cscs ses 7 
Southern BAMWAY  «...0:065 sess es 5.935 





Net mileage of road worked wholly by 
block system oe Potere : 


A number of roads still report, as they 


Miles. 


3,891.2 


25,914.6 
29,805.8 
72:1 
29,733.7 
18 
29,715.7 


6,934.0 
22,781.7 


did in 


1900, that on most of their lines the block signals are 





























total of 29,733.7. 
MILES OF RAILROAD WORKED BY THE BLOCK SYSTEM. 
-* i 
——Automatic.—- ——-—-Manual. — 
Single Double Four Single Double Four Pro- 

. track. track. track. track. track. track. Total. posed. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fead..........-.c0 ccc eeeeeee 3.0 ke 968.0 72.0 g-3:6 1064.0... 
Atlanta & West VDoint—jointly with C. of Ga......... wack ere “SaaS oie ii oe SB vise 6.0 
ROU RN coi g aon. ie a8 6 418 sone wiauaile. 60 dc ele. a Greve ew a0 sloviup 55.0 .... a ane 938.2 ... 
BUMRRILEC RIOR TBD 6.0.6. 6.665.506 6:0 ane Wise 80 06's @ 20 5 400 Oe need asi ated 134.0 eee te sees 134.0 169 
ee ee ere 2.5 S66 ... 151.0 485.6 0.9 736.6 203 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern. ............ 0.0 eee wees ROS er Sanit femie 12.4 2.3 eos 
SORMOMNOE GE EME POPC... oo 5s ooo wie sivet a0 0s cae cose sew os sae cua 145.6 BP hess 151.6 
SPOCTD MC PRNMMEI 6 5a = One 620. 46id Se OS Sa Hw Eso wl we Oe 8% -. 160.0 16.0 Rte ke pipes Segal 176.0 
SN CN ANI 50556 6 ¥.:5.9 5: uid aves bw 5019 6 ON wo Eee Weer e Doe 15 93.5 2.2 <Melsie, ace 2089 2s. 
SORETN GUE) COTO oo 55a esas tb 1:48 e. why ow 'bb 16 wie Oe 2 ew Ow wp seas reer aay re O80 - dav 
SORES OE ROW ORION 6 6.5.0 5 vid oon soe Sis este ww se seege és soe 2208 32.0 sis ia Siva x 152.0 50 
SUNN Ae SMINN ID 55. 56 5:6 76:06:56 510 W446 wroww Wise Ww ara Be re8Lw Shae sie eee 870.9 149.4 TOZOS és 
TERR IRURIND Er ONION oi soso shire, 4.8 ve & 08 Wd 0a Wt 66-0, 0 269.0 44.7 518.8 81.8 OS 
Chicago, Burlington & Quiney...... asin has 4.0 6.0 150.0 200.0 360.0... 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois®........ = 6 BO <i63 604.0 113.0 725.0 .... 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.......5...0.c 50200 ecees 2.0 21.5 2246.0 318.0 2587.5 254 
CICAED GE THOTT: WUCUOTDD, ono. :e ones 5 o-0ie--6 50 ees ew esas o-3 5 ~ ORO 861.3 504.7 1622:0° ... 
Chicago Derminal TLAMsrer Th. Ba ..oi cess cevewseccees 0.6 5.0 Gib sees 5.6 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.............cccccceeees bec 15.0 eee mite 15.0 
Chicago & Western Lndiana...............c. ccc ceeeees chs, walsis Sats 9.8 19.8 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.............. 3.5 1.1 415.6 20.2 440.4 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton .................e0eeee eae ow satis 25.0 25.0 ... 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific?............. 306.0 .... — ae 306.0 .... 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis............. weetuty  pondnw 654 654 140 
Co ee” Seer eee 5.3 33.2 aes 38.5 Sas 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western®.................45- 4.7 193.1 GEO ries: {apes 947.8 ... 
PRA SS ENA Sk sae See bn else SNS w ES HAS SH wis ee 416 ateme em idige Rial 775.3 630.7 11.8 ey ly 
rae Se WV POI WRG 6 oc:6 see-8 ce rete.) 50 cece secesue 2.0 ee yeeaes Brae Be as 
Hannibal & Bt: JOGO... osc soca ccosceccciecas'ee’ oe st 6.0 C0 «6 
UIAIEE CINE onc ba Wie mus Atbwce heels Rlbauee edb ele é sim 91.0 65 
Kansas City, F. S. & M. (See St. Louis & S. F.)........ , 
Kentucky & Indiana Bridge & Railroad Co............. sees siete . 7.4 2.0 ie Sees 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.................-000. ae 40.0 500.0 917.8 ‘ 1457.8 40 
SURE: SMRERAD “iy 510. a's le Wks ho wlh'd'S 6: 6.05010 wie beta TOR STS 40.0 429.4 578.6 69.6 1117.6 wate 
SR AMNION 5 ia sia sing sh ve eRe s fo Wey: bis Wace do ONE wee ws varias en - 7.9 6.5 32.5 46.9 20 
i rr ioc ewes Chae e Cea Sm Ee ees eles 2.0 amt 4 aoe eae ) ee 
Metropolitan West Side Elevated, Chicago............. Sx 1.0 2.0 ea se 3.0 a 
Michioam COMtrale .5.6 56s kecca cca cess Ga Sise Seles Gilet Wario 3% occ RRB tee 10.0 2382.0 522.0 ae 
eR SO ree ee ee ee eee ee ee Soke wierse sas 20.0 raters oh ee 20.0 se 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis...............0..006 Sn? cccees oe: 4.4 SS ee 10.0 ote 
New York Central & Hudson River’...................- oe e ~ 42.9 12.5 1157.0 480.4 284.8 2007.6 i 
New York, New Haven & Hartford’, Eastern District... . on SE. ess aeck he 37.7 15.6 242.8 oe 
New York, New Haven & Hartford’, Western District... . a 62.0 193.2 1381.5 58.8 445.5 wee 
New. York, CMiarid Be Westen. x56. io nc.c ic cwccces s cogs see 720 jos cine Skee me 72.0 10 
New York, Susquehanna & Western (See Erie)...... 
eee ee Se SS Ee ee arene nen 2.0 361.7 68.1 431.8 
Northern Central (included in P. B. B.).... 0.00. cccvcs sce 
I ND os cb won nes bu Ebi 60 Ow bs 6o we Biélos eee ors sae bates aus aks re Store 
ED PARR REUNIONS 555 co a. pain Hati6 4-1 biS/ co coud Or WG6-Oro'w iw >a pavers aden aati 1.5 A Bae 5 eee 
NN IIE 6 cera An te ath Ww O:8be wa eee wb aie awe oe ) ee otha & ene irraing se 23.0 acai 
RONNIE oy oda iss taste iwi rh rosGS peli Dos wearin are eo ie ae peruse 42 77.2 1245 175.2 550.6 147.5 1079.2 140 
Pennsylvania, three-track line, equal to................. 3.0 eer 57.9 BaD. - s-0s\e 60.§ ease 
Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgha.............. 2.0 10.0 24.0 --. 3898.0 3.0 437.0 548 
Peoria & Pekin Union......... Senin ete ea ore @ Sea ominwe ies sate ae «ines ae ER co cewhd 2 Sa 
Philadelphia & Reading’?...............000. eae ates 14.2 275.9 Df 103.8 116.0 S|. rear 
Philadelphia & Reading, three-track line, equal to....... 12.2 | ee sais S aaste 11.2 az 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington (incl. in P. R. R.). 
PPARs Me ES NEO ooo 5: sce 0s 3,0:010 0050 0 o's Bw 0 es 54.3 21.7 23.7 67.2 156.9 35 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac (incl. Wash.-South.) - bere ees 110.2 3.8 SEO. aac 
Serb eR TINO on <p so asses ie 6's 5s) e'w Sens wee WS 0 ovis ae ito: FED een 7.0 
South Side Wievated, CHICAPO...56:6 ccccccvcwsseccesv eee ee 8.7 te Bonn 8.7 
Ta UREN eo asic cise e's wine aes os wMate 016%. 0 lea. 016 fe _ 2.0 97.0 32.0 BSED. -s.cts 
SUR NNNOR SURIEIN oe np sR AA Hie, Bib 360 0'e WET AWSee Sw 68 sats. gisaae BGBS.0. ....:+ 5935.0 ... 
LR Ee are te ree ene 80.5 16.0 120.0 26.0 242.5 67 
St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern..................0.- Sak 16.0 eis siscee 16,0--= 0. « 
Oe ae te ID yo a. oie’. 0 wind ncch-e  u-0-0 6'0-0 500% 6 Kann 4.0 2 ere 81.7 14 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis............. reer Mees 3 tes 12.0 UO. See 
Staten Teland BManld “TAMBIT. 0... cscs ovis cores sce ep eet 8.7 Lee axe 8.7 
Se | Rs a ere IED <2 000 eds Been OR ces 
ARID RUIN | 6655 bass Sino x Vk ns ae eS bo Spilew H Ow Ser oss cma 453.7 23.0 476.7 416 
West Jersey & Seashore (included in P. R. R.)......... 
PANE PROMRIRUUNN, ack 06 5 oboe ko 5 015s WN W548 eed we 04.6 6.1 seers : 6.1 

RE oc cis Grd ode sd orsieeaw dn tintanounegasn sabes 875.2 2691.4 233.6 19360.3 6029.6 524.7 29733.7 


NOTES ON THE TABLE. 


a@On the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 31 miles, of the 968 miles of manual block on single track, is ‘controlled 
manual,” being worked by the electric train staff. The staff is also to be introduced on the 9.8 miles between Lamy and 


Glorieta, N. Mex. 


‘The automatic signals on the Boston & Albany are on the main line and the. Brookline circuit. 


In some places on 


the main line, where the grade is steep, one of the two main tracks is signaled while the other is not; and the mileage 
of such sections is divided by two, to give the equivalent in double track. 
2In the double-track automatic mileage of the Boston & Maine a length of 33 miles, where only one track 


naled, is counted as 16% miles. 


is sig- 


*’ This includes six miles used jointly with the Atlanta & West Point, and six jointly with the Southern Railway. 
*Of the single-track mileage on the Chesapeake & Ohio 256 miles is manual controlled and seven miles is manual 


controlled by means of the electric staff. 


5In the single-track telegraph block on the Chicago & Alton there is included seven miles worked by the electric 


staff. 


° The Miller signals, on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, which have been in course of construction for some months, 


are not yet in service. 


7A small part of the 306 miles, on the C., N. O. & T. P., is worked by the electric staff and not by automatic signals, 


but we do not know the exact mileage. 


‘a The new signaling proposed on the C., C., C. & St. L. is manual single track. 
*On the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western the 750 miles manual is part single track and part double; and the 


block signals are used only for passenger trains. 


*Forty-four miles of the Erie, including the four-track portion, is controlled manual. 


* Of the 91 miles of the Illinois Central equipped with automatic signals, nearly all is double track; but there is 
a length of six miles four-track, four miles six-track, four miles eight-track and some single track. 


*a The manual block signals on the Michigan Central are ordinarily ‘used only to protect the rear of passenger trains. 
*°Of the manual on the New York Central there is controlled manual on 146 miles of-double track =~ on 285 miles 


of four-track line. 


‘On the Pennsylvania the total length of road signaled is 1140.1 miles. 


detail columns, but is included only once in the total. 


On the New York, New Haven & Hartford the controlled manual is used on 229 miles. 
The three-track line is entered twice in the 


‘? The item of three-track line is here treated the same as in the case of the Pennsylvania. 
‘** On the Rio Grande Western the block system is used only for the protection of passenger trains at the rear, and 


only those moving in one direction. 


** On those portions of the Southern Railway not included in the first item of 131 miles the block signals are used 


for the protection of passenger trains only. 


used only for passenger trains. The statistics of these 
roads are accompanied by notes explaining this feature. 

An absolutely correct statement of the number and 
kind of automatic signals in service on Jan. 1, 1903, is 
impracticable, but a sufficiently accurate classification is 
as follows: Of the old clockwork signals, 1,041 were 
installed and a large proportion are still in use. There 
are in service 4,873 enclosed disks; 4,685 electric sema- 
phores; 3,420 electro-pneumatic semaphores. One hun- 
dred and twenty-one Hall electro-gas semaphores, first in- 
troduced last year, were put in service in the latter part 
of 1902. 

The ninth column in the table contains items which 
will enable the reader to estimate the probable number 
of miles which will be worked under the block system at 
the end of the present year. These figures are explained 
in notes below. In a number of the automatic installa- 
tions represented in this column, the work is nearly, or 
quite, completed, but the signals have not yet been put 
in use. The total of these items is 2,171 miles; adding 
the 29 miles of the C., N. O. & T. P. we have 2,200 
niles: which will be increased by whatever mileage the 
Northern Pacific may put under the block system. Of 
this 2,200 miles about 479 miles comes’ under the head of 
automatic. if 


NOTES ON PROPOSED NEW SIGNALING. 


The Atlantic Coast Line expected to have 169 miles 
of the second division, formerly. the Plant system, ready 
for operation by the telegraph block system in January. 

The Baltimore & Ohio intends the coming spring to 
instal the telegraph block system between Grafton and 
Wheeling and Grafton and Parkersburg, both double- 
track lines: total of the two, 203 miles. — 

The Central of New Jersey intends to equip 49.6 miles 
of double-track with automatic block signals. 

The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific (all 
single-track) has its main line already equipped through- 
out, except for 29 miles. Of this 29 miles, all except 
certain portions in yards, will be equipped with automatic 
block signals this year. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul will put the tele- 
graph block system in force on 198 miles of single-track, 
and will put up automatic block signals on 56 miles of 
double-track. : 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern is having Hall 
automatic gas signals put in on the 40 miles of double- 
track between Buffalo and Dunkirk. 

The Long Island Railroad will erect automatic signals 
on 20 miles of double-track and on seven miles additional 
of double-track now worked by the telegraph block 
system, 

The Northern Pacific is adopting the telegraph block 
on its main line, but we have not ‘received official figures 
as to the number of miles. 

The: New York, Ontario & Western intends to have 
eight or ten miles of single-track road equipped with auto- 
matic ‘signals this year. These signals will fill in short 
gaps between sections of road already signaled. 

The’ Pennsylvania road has automatic signals now 
under construction for 39.7 miles of four-track line, and 
during. this year intends to equip at least 100 miles of 
road with automatic signals. Some of this line is two- 
track and some is four-track. This refers, we suppose, 
to lines which are now worked by the telegraph block 
system. 

On the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh the pro- 
posed additions this year are: Automatic, double-track 
seven miles, four-track three miles; telegraph block, 
double-track, 538 miles. 

The: Pittsburgh & Lake Erie expects to put up auto- 
matic signals this year on 35 miles of road. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco intends to equip with 
automatic signals the line between Joplin and Oklahoma 
City, two miles, single-track, and between St. Louis and 
Windsor Springs, 12 miles, double-track. 

The Southern Pacific will put in automatic signals be- 
tween San Jose and Logan and at two other points, the 
three aggregating 3.5 miles, single-track ; double-track at 
Oakland, at Port Costa-and at San Francisco shops, ag- 
gregating 6.5 miles. The telegraph block will be intro- 
duced between Benicia and Sacramento, 57 miles, single- 
track. : The automatic signals at Oakland and Port Costa 
will displace-manual block signals. 

The Wabash road, writing December reported as 
ready for operation the lines between Bement and Chi- 
cago, 140.8 miles; St. Louis and Brunswick, 187.1 miles; 
and New Haven and Toledo, 88.5 miles; total miles ready 
for operation, 416.4. 
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The Telegraphone on the C., St. P., M. & O. 


Superintendent of Telegraph H. C. Hope, of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, is experimenting 
with Grauel’s telegraphone, an apparatus for providing 
telephonic communication between a telegraph office and 
any point along a telegraph line, where a train or car 
(equipped with suitable apparatus) may be caught in 
an emergency and desire to communicate with headquar- 
ters; and one day last week a party of railroad officers, 
of St. Paul and vicinity, took a trip over the road be- 
tween St. Paul and Eau Claire in a special train to 
witness the work of the device. 

Mr. Grauel’s arrangement, which, we are informed, 
was patented last September, is very simple. It is not 
necessary to climb a pole or cut a wire; he makes con- 
nection from the car to the erial line by means of a 
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metallic rod, which looks like a jointed fish pole, and, 
by means of a ground connection, establishes a tele- 
phonic current in one direction or the other without 
making a loop in the wire and without interrupting the 
telegraphic circuit. .The apparatus in the telegraph of- 
fices is arranged in the well-known manner already 
familiar to the reader. 

The outer end of the rod by which the connection is 

made is formed into a hook which supports the rod on 
the telegraph wire; and the telephone in the car or 
engine has positive and negative connections; and the 
first or the second of these is used according to whether 
it is desired to communicate west or east. By means 
of a magneto machine on the car, a current is sent which 
produces. a buzzing seund in the telegraph relay at the 
offices on the line and the operator, understanding this 
as a telephone call, responds by means of the telephone 
in his office, .In.the experiments on the Omaha train 
the receiving ‘telephone was so strong that the sounds 
received, were audible in any part of the car. 
. Mr. Grauel’s apparatus is controlled by the National 
Telephone Company, and it is now used on the New 
York . Central, the. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, and 
the Wheeling’ & Lake Erie. 








Pratt Side Dumping Coal Car. 


The accompanying engravings of the Pratt coal car 
show a design particularly adapted to the handling of 
coal or other bulk freight without a great amount of 


for the top doors. The bottom door is kept closed by 
the fingers which extend down below the top of the side 
sill, when a flat key which is chained to the car is 
dropped down over the fingers and inside of the double 
brackets bolted to the sill. By removing this key the 
door swings open, due to the weight of the load and the 
contents discharge over the side. The door may then be 
swung up next to the top door and held by the trigger 
while the remaining portion of the load is pushed out 
through the opening next the floor instead of being 
thrown over the side as must be done with the ordi- 
nary drop bottom or flat bottom gondola. ‘The top door 
may be dropped by releasing the catch on top the post 
and only a small part of the contents discharged auto- 
matically when so desired. 

The end planks are stationary and fastened to the 
two corner posts besides having two end stakes bolted 
on the inside face of the end sill. A truss rod % in. in 
diameter with a camber of 2% in. bolted to the corner 
posts half way up on the end planks relieves the side 
posts of the side thrust of the load. Very ‘substantial 
wood underframing is used, there being eight longi- 
tudinal sills in all, 454 in. x 7% in., with the exception 
of the side sills, which are 11%, in. deep tapered from 
the bolster to 8% in. at the end sill, which is 814 in. 
x 8 in. No sill pockets are used, the sills being mor- 
tised 2 in. deep with double tenons. Six 1% in. body 
truss rods are placed inside the outer sills, having a 
drop of 31 in. from the saddles over the bolsters to the 
queen posts, which bear on 13 in. x 4% in. needle beams, 
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Western Railway controversy, and to the admirable in- 
dictment of the form of English railroad accounting by 
Mr. W. M. Acworth—events that together mark an 
epoch of the greatest interest to the community—and 
to draw a moral therefrom. 

“It is certainly astonishing to find a body of bdsiness 
men such as the directorate of the North-Western Rail- 
way permitting themselves to be led into the untenable 
position that they take up when they decline to meet 
the reasonable inquiries of a committee of their stock- 
holders, and so promote by their very attitude a sense 
of distrust in the minds of the community. 

“Even less can be said for the official apologists of 
the railroad press, who should be above the use of petty 
argument, that it itself gives ground for doubt as to the 
entire wisdom and prudence of existing railroad methods 
and administration. 

“In the same way it is also clear that the well-reasoned 
arguments of Mr. Acworth, when he with the 
greatest moderation the need for more light, are meet- 
ing an opposition from established railroad authorities 
that argues a temper unfit to consider without bias the 
questions at issue, and still less to give a sound judgment 
upon them. 

“Controversialists on the side of existing railroad policy 
should at least attempt to avoid the pettiness of the 
minor politician, and should understand the ground of 
the criticisms that are offered. Wlitherto there has been 


urges 


a disposition to fix upon minute details of reform that 
may 


have been suggested, and upon them to turn a 
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Cross Section. 


Pratt 60,000-1b: Side Dumping Coal Car—N. Y., N. H. & H. 


labor at points where trestles and unloading bins and 
chutes for hopper. cars are not found. A number of 
these cars have been built for the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
and other eastern roads whose business in this class 
f freight is largely confined ‘to the distribution of com- 
paratively small quantities of coal from the storage de- 
pots to numerous manufacturing plants and small deal- 
ers on their lines. While not entirely self clearing, a 
large percentage of the load is discharged by gravity 
on release_of the- deors and the remainder can be han- 
led with minimum labor. 

As will be seen from the drawings the sides of the 
car are divided into four sections 8 ft. 4% in. long, 
independent of each other in their operation. Each sec- 
tion is composed of a top and bottom door made of 12 
in. x 1% in, planks, and these doors are hinged on the 
1144 in. rod which runs the entire length of the side. 
tleavy malleable iron posts bolted to the side sills and 
‘o the intermediate sills by means of a 2 in. x 2 in. 
, extend up on the inside of the car through the floor 
ut the end of the sections and take the place of the 
usual side stakes. The hinge rod is supported on- these 
posts by brackets and on top are the triggers or catches 


8 ft. apart. The draft timbers are 544 x 814, oak, 
bolted under the center sill’ and running back to the 
bolster. 

Some of the general dimensions of the car are: Capa- 
city, 60,000 lbs.; weight, 27,200 Ibs.; length over end 
sills, 36 ft.; width over all, 8 ft. 10 in.; extreme height, 
8 ft. 9 in.; inside length, 33 ft. 11% in.; inside width, 
7 ft. 9 in.; height of side, 4 ft. 





British Railroad Reform. 

We have received from a railroad officer the following 
interesting contribution to the question of railroad reform. 
The officer has, we believe, not previously intervened in 
the discussion, and his remarks will consequently be vead 
with the greater interest : 

“Tt seems probable that, in spite of the very general 
discussion on the subject of railroad reform, the general 
public is not yet fully alive to the interest that all classes 
have in the bringing about of economical changes in 
English railroad administration. For this reason it may 
be permissible to call further attention to the North- 


stream of scathing invective that is but little removed 
from abuse. 

“*What advantage,’ say they, ‘are railroads to derive 
from a knowledge of the number of tons carried one mile 
or the earnings per ton per mile that the roads may 
have carried?’ And Mr. Acworth, as representing the 
reformers, promptly answers that for ton miles or pas- 
senger miles, as such, he cares not a jot; but he does 
care for the atmosphere that a careful collection of such 
information will produce—an. atmosphere in which alone 
the fine flower of progress in the business that is per- 
haps the most vital to the welfare of the nation will bloom 
and flourish. 

“The unbiased railroad mind may well be asked to 
consider’ whether, after all, the attitude of self-satisfac- 
tion, that often takes the form of ridicule, is one that 
befits the subject, and whether the scientific training, 
that can alone prepare an individual for the great busi- 
ness of transportation, permits a departure from the 
humbler mental attitude that is at least ready to inquire. 

“And it may be fairly asked, in this connection, whether 
the question of fundamental training for railroad officers 
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has not some bearing upon the questions that are agitating 
railroads to-day. 

“Of all the countries that have established railroad 
business as a definite career for the individual, it cannot 
be overlooked that Great Britain alone has provided no 
standard of education to fit him therefor. As a general 
rule, the administrative control of railroads in this coun- 
try has for long been in the hands of men whose train- 
ing and experience have been purely commercial, while 
the demands upon the character and ability of railroad 
officers are more and more those that a scientific training 
alone can supply. 

“Some hope may be derived from the publicly ex- 
pressed view of such men as Lord Allerton and Mr. Gibb 
that changes are desirable; and from these expressions 
railroad managers might take heart of grace, and give 
assurances that definite steps will be taken in this direc- 
tion. 

“The attitude of the average managerial mind in this 
matter is not, perhaps, altogether a matter of surprise, 
if its environment and conditions of existence are taken 
into account. Changes that involve very considerable 
personal effort and inconvenience are naturally abhor- 
rent to the minds of men already overburdened with 
detail. 

“Two courses are open to the administration that is 
convinced of the necessity for reform. Hither there must 
be a considerable addition of staff at somewhat large 
cost, or a recasting of the organization. The first course 
not unnaturally condemns itself, and serves as the read- 
iest weapon of defence; the second would certainly in- 
volve a long and difficult contest with the passive resist- 
ance of a large staff whose pay and employment are not 
dependent upon results, and whose appointment, come 
good times or bad, is practically secured during good 
behavior. To such a body changes of method do not 
readily appeal, and until the general railroad mind can 
be convinced that the good of the general public means 
the good of railroad enterprise, and therefore of railroad 
staff, changes will certainly be fraught with difficulty. 

“In this direction, as in so many others, investigation, 
fuller knowledge, and real education is the key to suc- 
cess; and in this direction it is certain that railroad ad- 
ministrations must proceed.”—The Statist. 


Purifying Water For Locomotive Boilers. 


In a paper presented to the February meeting of the 
Western Railway Club, Mr. G. M. Davidson, Chemist 
and Engineer of Tests for the Chicago & North Western, 
described the system of water purification for boiler 
purposes in use on that system. 

It was said that on the North Western would be 
found supplies of the best and of the worst water for 
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for which figures were given the grains of solid matter 
per gallon were respectively 140.36, 201.16 and 233.5; 
the incrusting solids 85.87, 137.90 and 117.98 gr. re- 
spectively. The pounds per 1,000 gals. were 12.19, 19.70 
and 16.85 respectively. 

In a diagram which showed graphically the character 
of boiler water supply across the State of Iowa, the 
highest peaks, denoting the worst water, were found in 
the western part of the State. Study of a geological 
map of the State disclosed the fact that the northwest 
part is underlaid with cretaceous deposits, otherwise 
chalk and gypsum. ‘The direction of the streams is such 
as to convey the water falling in this region south- 
ward, with the result that it is the water passing through 
and over these beds that forms the supply for this sec- 
tion of the road. 

Colored drawings of the treating apparatus adopted 
on the North-Western were exhibited and explained. 
The plant consists of two large settling tanks with 
a pump house between. This pump house is a two-story 
affair (Fig. 1), the upper story of which contains the 
treating apparatus. The reagents are saturated solu- 
tions of lime and soda ash. In front of the reagent tank 
is a peculiar shaped receptacle called a “tipper,” shown 
in Figs. 2 and 3. The discharge line from the pump 
empties into this tipper, which is divided into two com- 
partments, each of which will hold something over 100 
gals. The tipper is so balanced that when a_prede- 
termined amount of water has flowed into one compart- 
ment it will rock over, bringing the other compartment 
under the pump main. 

It will also be seen from Fig. 2, that the tipper is con- 
nected by a chain at each end to a walking beam which 
operates the valves controlling the outlets from thé re- 
agent tank. Therefore the movement of the tipper causes 
to be delivered to itself a predetermined charge of the 
chemical, which, as may be seen from Fig. 3, enters 
with the water and is therefore thoroughly mixed with 
the latter. The amount of the charge may be reguiated 
by the degree of slackness of the chains. While. one 
compartment is filling, the other is emptying into one of 
the settling tanks. 

It will further be seen from Fig. 2 that the tipper is 
also connected to a sprocket wheel on a horizontal shaft, 
which is geared to a vertical shaft in the reagent tank; 
the latter shaft is provided with horizontal arms, or 
paddles. Each movement of the tipper revolves this shaft 
11% revs., keeping the reagent thoroughly stirred. It 
will be seen from the various operations controlled by 
the tipper that it is at once a meter, motor and mixer. 

Each of the settling tanks has in it a large float to 
which a pipe connected to the pump suction is attached 
so that water may be drawn from near the surface at 
all times. A tank filled with freshly treated water is 
agitated to cause thorough mixing of the ingredients 
by means of a pipe connected to the pump discharge line 
and running across the bottom of the tank. (Fig. 1.) 
This pipe has a number of holes drilled in it from which 
the water, under pressure, issues in jets, stirring up the 
contents of the tank. In this way the pump simply cir- 
culates the tank contents. This is continued for some 
15 minutes, when the water is allowed to settle and is 
ready to be pumped to the road tank. 

The North-Western now has six of these plants com- 
pleted and 11 more are building. At the Chicago shops 
25 machines are being built which will be placed as 
rapidly as possible. All machines are made the same 
size. The capacity of any plant is therefore dependent 
upon the capacity of the pump, up to the limit of work- 
ing of the apparatus. A machine is capable of handling 
77,000 gals. of mixture (chemical and water) in 12 
hours, and from this 60,000 gals. of soft water is ob- 
tained. 

The first plant to be installed was at Council Bluffs, 
Towa, July 30, 1902. The road engines handled at that 
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Fig. 8. 


Treating Apparatus—Chicago & North Western Purifying Plant. 


locomotive boilers. For instance, at Cedar Lake, Wis., 
there is a well supply containing only 1.87 grains of 
solid matter per gallon, of whieh 1.07 grains is incrust- 
ing solids. ‘The amount of solid matter for 1,000 gals. 
is .15 lbs. Hake Michigan water is considered as good as 
any that they use in large quantities, and this has 7.78 
gr. of solid matter per gallon. In Iowa the water is 
bad, well water giving 53.67 gr. solid matter, of which 
46.88 gr. is inerusting solids. Minnesota and Dakota 
have the worst water of all. For three different stations 


point are also obliged to take untreated water at other 
points, so that any good results from the use of the 
treated water are to a large extent neutralized by the 
other. But four switch engines in constant use there 
and using none other than treated water have shown 
excellent results. Only one-quarter of the boiler work 
has been done on them as was done in any similar period 
previous to using the treated water; and all old scale is 
loosening up and rapidly being removed. 

It costs much more to remove sulphates than carbon- 
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ates, the proportion being something like 9 to 1. On the 
North-Western the cost of water treatment ranges from 
a minimum of 1 cent per 1,000 gals. for a not very bad 
water, to a maximum of 10 cents for a water which 
would be unusable without treatment. 

The disposal of the sludge has been a problem where 
the plant is not convenient to a drain. One plan tried 
is to run it into a large hole in the ground and to remove 
the sediment after drainage. Other plans such as pump- 
ing it into boxes or barrels on cars have been tried. 
This sludge, it was said, makes excellent material for 
whitewash, and has been used for that purpose quite 
extensively on the North-Western. It is of fine texture 
and entirely free from grit. Experiments are at present 
being conducted to determine its value as a component of 
boiler lagging. 








Replacement of an Old Bridge. 


The accompanying illustrations show an old single-track 
deck girder span over a mountain stream and county road 
on the west slope of Blueridge Mountain, Va., and the 
50-ft..arch with which it has been replaced. This is on 























New Stone Arch Bridge on the Norfolk & Western. 


the line of the Norfolk & Western, and the old single- 
track girders and masonry date back to 1856; the old 
masonry being of the “IT” abutment type. The new ma- 
sonry arch was begun in June and completed in Novem- 
ber, 1902, and is a double-track structure characteristic 
of the work which is being done on the Norfolk & West- 
ern in double-tracking through its mountain sections. It 
will be seen that space is provided underneath for a small 
stream and for the county road. 








Foreign Railroad Notes. 


Beginning March 1 the railroad through the Mersey 
tunnel (Liverpool) will be worked by electric motors. 
The change is to be made abruptly and the number of 
trains run will be 750 a day. 


The Great Central Railway has made some experi- 
ments with the Miller cab signal near the Woodhead 
tunnel. 


English railroads will place in commission during the 
coming summer two turbine steamers. One is for the 
South Eastern & Chatham for the Dover-Calais service, 
which is to traverse the 20 miles from port to port in 
40 minutes; and the other is for the Newhaven-Dieppe 
service of the London, Brighton & South Coast; this is to 
cover the 60 miles of open sea in but little over two 
hours. 








Trip of Inspection—Purdue University. 





The annual trip of engineering students of Purdue 
University wili begin Wednesday, April 15, and end Sat- 
urday, April 18. The trip this year, as for several years 
past, will be made to the city of Chicago. The head- 
quarters for the party will be the Victoria Hotel. Among 
the places of interest to be visited are the shops of the 
Pullman Palace Car Company, the Western Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago, and the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way; the Illinois Central Terminals, Chicago River 
bridges, the elevated railroads, and the Illinois Steel 
Works; the Gates Iron Works, and the Chicago drain- 
age canal. 
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A New Double-Acting Tandem Gas Engine. 


The engraving shows a 1,500 horse-power double-acting 
tandem cylinder internal combustion engine which the 
Westinghouse Machine Company has been’ developing. 
Similar designs up to 38,000 hp. have been planned. 
They work on the four stroke cycle and the periods of 
admission are arranged so that two impulses occur each 
revolution in the single crank engine and four impulses 
every revolution in the two crank engine. The supply 
of combustible is always of the same strength whatever 
may be the load. As the load upon the engine increases 
or decreases a corresponding greater or less quantity of 
mixture of gas and air is drawn into the cylinders. That 
this method is more economical than others is confirmed 





stance of the use of the gas power apparatus is by the 
Potosina Electric Company, Mexico. The plant will con- 
tain five units aggregating 1,225 h.p., and will use gas 
made by the Loomis-Pettibone process containing about 
120 B. 'T. U. per cubie foot. 


An Engineer Should Know Bookkeeping. 


Mr. Alexander C. Humphreys, in Cassier’s Magazine, 
invites attention to the value to an engineer of business 
training. His specific recommendation is good, and is as 
follows: We cannot expect to train the students 
to be expert bookkeepers, nor is it necessary to do so; but 
Wwe can expect to give them what is of more value and 

















Double-Acting Tandem Gas Engine. 


by the -fact that several European builders have aban- 
doned the variable for the constant mixture. 

The construction is in many respects unique in that it 
departs materially from the accepted European design 
and embodies established features of modern steam engine 
practice, ‘The eylinders are double walled, with the outer 
walls split peripherally to permit independent expansion 
and contraction without placing the cylinder casting 
under stress. The two cylinders are united at the top 
by heavy tie rods, engaging peripheral bosses, and at the 
bottom by a stout cast-iron distance piece. The rear sec- 
tion of the bed-plate which supports the two cylinders 
is cored hollow with a central dividing wall, and serves 
as a reservoir for incoming and outgoing circulating 
water. All eonnections are piped directly to these reser- 
voirs, this avoiding a large amount of piping about the 
engine. Through the bed-plate extend the four vertical 
exhaust pipes, which connect below with an exhaust 
main. The exhaust passages leading from the valve 
chambers are cast integral with the cylinders, upon their 
under sides, and are water cooled. 

At the ends of each cylinder occur horizontal side ports, 
resembling straight steam ports, which communicate with 
removable combustion chambers. The cylinders are closed 
by water jacketed heads, those located between the two 
cylinders being split diametrically for facilitating inspec- 
tion, and the two halves are united with a ground fit, 
no packing being found necessary. The combustion 
chambers are independent castings, with plain machined 
faces, circular valve-liner seats, and cored out passages 
for circulating water. Both admission ‘and exhaust 
valves, which are of the standard poppet type, operate 
vertically and with opposite throw. They open by cam 
movement, and are held to their seats by spring pressure. 
The central space, closed by the admission valve above, 
and the exhaust valve below, communicates directly with 
the cylinder port. 

The supply pipe is a rectangular cast-iron main ex- 
tending along the entire front and provided with open- 
ings opposite each admission valve. It receives its sup- 
ply from the governor chamber midway between the two 
ends, this in turn communicating with a mixing chamber. 
Each valve, together with its spindle and seating spring, 
is independently mounted, and by removing the _ bolts 
from the bonnet, the entire valve, seat and liner may be 
drawn out for inspection or replacement. The igniters 
are the “make and break” type. The valve gear is the 
Westinghouse standard cam and roller pattern. 

The cooling water enters the cross-head by means of a 
flexible pipe connection and flows. through the hollow 
piston rod to the front and rear pistons, emerging through 
a bronze tail rod extending through the rear head. Sim- 
ilarly, cold water passes through the cylinder jackets, 
thence to the jackets surrounding the exhaust valves 
and ports, and finally to.the return pipe, emerging at a 
sufficiently high temperature for use in heating and dry- 
ing coils, radiators, etc. 

The engine is started by compressed air pumped into 
a steel reservoir. A special disengaging gear is provided 
which allows the rear cylinder to operate as an air motor 
until the regular combustion cycle is taken up in the 
forward cylinder. 

The engine is governed by a sensitive fly ball gover- 
nor which operates a vertical piston valve. 

The single crank engine is at present made in sizes 
ranging from 250 to 750 h.p., and the double crank from 
750 to 1,500 h.p. 
90 deg. The first installation to be put into operation 
will be at the works of the Consolidated Industries Com- 
pany, Batavia, N. Y.. which was briefly described in the 
Railroad Gazette of Nov. 14, 1902.. A more recent in- 


In the latter, cranks are placed at. 





what many bookkeepers do not possess—a sound knowl- 
edge of the principles of double-entry bookkeeping. This 
knowledge engineers need to enable them to exercise a 
close, intelligent, and independent supervision of manu- 
facturing cost. 

The students should be taught to carefully and con- 
scientiously discriminate between the charges to capital 
or revenue, and they should be warned of the ease with 
which errors can be made in this connection and the 
disastrous consequences likely to follow their commis- 
sion. They should also be shown the necessity for mak- 
ing adequate provision for depreciation of plant, the 
scheme to be based upon an exhaustive analysis of local 
conditions and not upon the blind acceptance of arbitrary 
rules formulated by accountants. They should be shown 
that books can be so kept, either through ignorance or 
design, as to hide the facts and to present a warrant for 
the payment of dividends unearned. They should be 
shown that ali this, and much more, they will need if 
they are to be competent as managers or reliable as ad- 
visors in connection with the purchase of properties. 


The Sacred Bridge at Nikko. 

After the Campanile of Venice, the Sacred Bridge of 
Nikko! A typhoon that occurred in the Jatter part of 
last year in Japan caused much damage to property, 
but no damage that, in the eyes of a true Japanese, can 
be compared to the loss of this ancient relic. It 
was known as the Red Bridge, or Mi-hashi, being made 
of wood coated all over with 
red lacquer, and was for- 
merly so sacred that it was 
closed to all persons except 
the Shogun, save twice a 
year when it was opened to 
pilgrims. It was built at 
the spot where the Budd- 
hist saint, Shodo Shonin, a 
hermit who lived at Nikko 
in the eighth century, 
crossed the Daiya-gawa ona 
bridge consisting of two 
green and blue _— snakes 
thrown there by the divin- 
ity who had once helped the 
Chinese pilgrim Hsiian 
Chuang across the River of 
Flowing Sand. 

It was supported—the 
Mi-hashi that is; not St. 
Shonin’s snake-bridge—on 
stone piers of great solidity 
fixed into the rocks between which the stream flows, and 
its color formed a beautiful and striking contrast to the 
deep green background of ecryptomeria. It was 84 ft. 
long and 18 ft. wide; was built in 1638 and last repaired 
in 1892. At each end were gates that were always kept 
closed, and a Russian Prince who visited Nikko some 
time ago wounded the feelings of the people very much 
by rudely insisting on traversing it. Like the Campanile 
at Venice, it showed signs of decay some time ago—so at 
least folk say now that it is gone. At all events its end 
was glorious, for it was swept away by the most disas- 
trous storm that visited Japan for the last 26 years. In 
fact, the waters of the Daiya-gawa are said to have risen 
higher than they have risen for the last 300 years, and 
800 persons perished in the copper mine at Ashio, near 
Nikko, and more than 200 houses, including several tem- 
ples and hotels as well as a town hall, were swept away 
in Nikko itself. 





Train Accidents in the United States in January.! 


xe, Ist, Pennsylvania road, New Haven, Pa., collision 
between a passenger train and a switching freight train; 
several cars damaged, five passengers injured. 

Ist, Northern Pacific, Schultzer Spur, Mont., a freight 
train was derailed, apparently by the displacement of a 
switch by machinery (on a platform car) which pro- 
truded at the side as the train passed (in consequence 
of the breaking of one of the stakes of the car). Two 
cars were ditched and a tramp was killed. ‘Two other 
tramps were injured. 

be, 2d, 11 p.m., Rutland road, Shelburne, Vt., butting 
collision between a northbound passenger train and a 
southbound empty engine, wrecking both engines, the 
boiler of one of which exploded. Both enginemen and 
both firemen were killed and a brakeman riding on the 
empty engine was fatally injured. Several other em- 
ployees on the passenger train were injured. 

xe, 2d, Great Northern, Minneapolis, Minn., collision 
of switching freight engines; one engineman killed. 

xc, 3d, 5 a.m., New York, Chicago & St. Louis, Avonia, 
Pa., a freight train switching on the main track was run 
into by a westbound freight running at high speed and 
the westbound engine and several cars were wrecked. 
| aaa was killed and one brakeman was in- 
jured. 

xe, 3d, Wilmington, Del., a freight of the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington ran into a freight of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading at a crossing, and five employees were 
injured. There was a dense fog at the time. 

unx, 3d, Ohio Central, Mermill, Ohio, the baggage car 
of passenger train No. 6 was derailed, while running 
at full speed, and fell against a platform car standing om 
a side track. Both these cars were wrecked and were 
pushed against a dwelling house, damaging it badly. 
The baggageman was injured. 

o, 3d, Norfolk & Western, Bedford, Va., the locomo- 
tive of passenger train No. 4 was wrecked by the ex- 
plosion of its boiler, and the engineman and fireman 
were killed. The express car was overturned and six 
passenger cars were derailed. One trainman and a 
tramp were injured. 

unf, 3d, 10 p.m., Southern Railway, Weems, Ala., pas- 
senger train No. 37 was derailed and the engine and four 
cars were overturned. The engine and baggage car were 
wrecked. The engineman was killed and 20 passengers 
and three trainmen were injured. It is said that the 
derailment was due to the loosening of the rails by the 
wheels of a derailed car in a freight train which had 
passed over the track shortly before, cutting off the heads 
of some of the spikes. 

*+xc, Tth, Pennsylvania road, Cochran, Pa., passenger 
train No. 14 collided with the rear car of a freight train 
which had almost, but not quite, cleared the main track, 
and the first passenger car (a smoker and baggage car 
combined) was wrecked. ‘Three passengers and five em- 
ployees were killed and four passengers and one employee 
were injured. The tender of the passenger locomotive 
took the. worst part of the shock of the collision, and 
the tank was forced from its floor back through the com- 
bination car and to within three feet of the rear door. 
All of the vietims were in this car. The baggage car 
was heated by a stove, and from this stove the wreck 
took fire and some of the injured persons were burnt. 
Oil in the lamps in this car intensified the fire. It ap- 
pears that the freight train, though on the time of the 
passenger train, was not properly protected. 

xe, 7th, Pennsylvania road, Centerville, Pa., a freight 
train collided with a string of empty cars, making a bad 
wreck. One brakeman was killed and two other train- 
men were injured. 

dn, 7th, Seaboard Air Line, Ochwalkee, Ga., a freight 
train ran into an open draw, and the engine and two 
cars fell into the Oconee River. A brakeman was in 
jured. 

fre, 8th, 5 p.m., Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, 
Ada, Ohio, passenger train No. 35, which had stopped 
at Gilbert street, a short distance west of the station, 
was run into at the rear by a following express train, 
No. 19, wrecking the two passenger cars on train No. 
35. Three employees riding as passengers were killed; 
five other passengers were seriously injured and nine 
slightly hurt. A corner of one of the coaches projected 
slightly over the eastbound track, and a few minutes 





The Sacred Bridge at Nikko. 


after the collision caught the cab of the engine of an 
eastward passenger train, running at high speed, slightly 
damaging it. ‘There was a driving snow storm at the 
time, and the engineman of No. 19 did not see the signal 





1Accidents in which injuries are few or slight and the 
money loss is apparently small. will as a rule be omitted 
from this list. The official accident record published by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission quarterly is regularly re 
printed in the Railroad Gazette. The classification of the 
accidents in the present list is indicated by the use of the 
following 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

re Rear collisions. 

be Butting collisions. 

xe Miscellaneous collisions. 

dr ~ Derailments; defect of roadway. 

eq Derailments; defect of equipment. 

dn  Derailments; negligence in operating. 

unf. Derailments; unforeseen obstruction. 

unx Derailments; unexplained. 

° Miscellaneous accidents. 

An asterisk at the beginning of a paragraph indicates a 
wreck wholly or partly destroyed by fire; a dagger indicates 
an accident causing the death of one or more passengers. 
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that was sent back from train No. 35. At the entrance 
to the block section in which the accident occurred, 
train No, 19 received a caution signal. ‘The cause of the 
stoppage of No. 35 wus the pulling of the automatic cord 
by some unknown person. 

be, 8th, Baltimore & Ohio, Glovers Gap, W. Va., but- 
ting collision of freight trains, damaging both engines 
and several cars; three trainmen injured. 

9th, 10 p.m., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Uhicago & St. 
Louis, Bethalto, Ill., butting collision of passenger trains, 
wrecking both engines and several cars. The fireman of 
the westbound train was killed and one engineman was 
fatally injured. One of the cars took fire from an over- 
tarned stove and was badly damaged. 

unx, 9th, Terminal Railroad Association line, -St. 
Louis; Mo., eastbound train No. 2 of the Vandalia Line 
was derailed at the south entrance of the tunnel ap- 
proaching Kads Bridge, and the engine was badly dam- 
aged. ‘The fireman was fatally scalded and the engine- 
man was injured. 

be, 11th, Union Pacific, Harper’s, Wyo., butting col- 
lision ‘of freight trains; one fireman and two other train- 
men injured. It is said that a stop signal was displayed 
at Harper’s station for the westbound train, the operator 
there having an order fixing Harper’s as the meeting 
point for the two trains; but there was a blinding snow 
storm and the engineman did not see the signal. The 
engineman was making his first trip over this division of 
the road. Mrs. Fredericks, the operator at Harper’s, 
tried to stop the train by using a fusee, and she suc- 
ceeded in attracting the attention of the conductor, who, 
as soon as possible, set the air-brakes, but not quite soon 
enough to prevent the collision. 

xc, 11th, 4 a.m., Southern Railway, Columbia, S. C., 
collision between a freight train and a switching engine, 
wrecking both engines and several cars. Two trainmen 
were injured. 

*re, 12th, Boston & Maine, Erving, Mass., an east- 
bound freight train standing at a water tank was run 
into at the rear by a following passenger train, and the 
engine and caboose were wrecked. ‘The caboose and one 
freight car took fire and were burnt up. The rear brake- 
man of the freight, who had just been back with a flag 
and had returned to his caboose, was killed. 

0, 12th, St. Louis & San Francisco, Memphis, Tenn., 
a freight locomotive was wrecked by the explosion of 
its boiler and four employees were injured. 

dr, 13th, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Upper Alton, 
Il], a passenger train was derailed by a broken rail 
and the engine was overturned and fell down a bank. 
The engineman was killed and four other trainmen were 
injured. 

re, 14th, 1 a.m., Southern Pacific, Sour Lake, Texas, 
a freight train standing at the station taking water was 
run into st the rear by a following freight, and the 
engine and several cars were wrecked. Four employees 
were killed and two injured. There was a dense fog at 
the time, and it is said that the second train was run- 
ning at 20 miles an hour when it struck the one ahead 
of it. ; 

xe, 14th, Great Northern, Barnesville, Minn., pas- 
senger train No, 4 ran into a freight train which was 
switching on the main track, and both engines were 
badly damaged. One engineman and one fireman were 
injured. 

xe, 14th, Union Railway, Indianapolis, Ind., collision 
between a locomotive and a switching freight train ; one 
trainman fatally injured. 

xe, 14th, 11 p.m., Boston & Maine, Cold River, N. H., 
collision of Jocomotives, making a bad wreck. One en- 
gineman was killed and one fireman was injured. 

dr, 14th, Baltimore & Ohio, Bellaire, Ohie, a switch- 
ing engine was derailed by a loose rail and one trainman 
was injured, 

xe, 15th, New York, New Haven & Hartford, West 
Barnstable, Mass., a freight train broke in two and the 
rear portion afterward ran into the forward ‘one, wreck- 
ing several cars. Four trainmen were injured. 

unx, 15th, 11 p.m., Central of New Jersey, Jersey 
City, N. J., a car in a freight train was derailed and 
overturned, and a brakeman was killed. 

re, 16th, 4 a.m., Baltimore & Ohio, Cumberland, Md., 
passenger train No. 10, drawn by two engines, collided 
With two empty engines coupled together, which had been 
stopped in consequence of delay to a freight train back- 
ing off in the yard. Two enginemen and two firemen 
were killed and -one- fireman was. slightly. injured. The 
two passenger engines were badly damaged but the 
freight engines, with the exception of the tank of one 
of them, suffered no material damage. The collision was 
due to the wrongful giving of a clear signal at the 
entrance of the block section. While the signalman was 
preparing to give a permissive order to the passenger 
train, and while his back was turned to his signal 
levers, a 16-year-old boy, a messenger employed by the 
company, Cleared the signal without authority. 

unf, 16th, Denver & Rio Grande, Gunnison, Colo., pas- 
senger train No, 371 was derailed and all of the cars 
were ditched; 30) passengers were injured: It is said 
that the dey ‘ailment was due to the loosening of the 
tails by a pve ailed car which had passed over the track 
ijbout. five hours previously. 

o, 1Wth, 8 p.m., New York Central & Hudson River, 

Gastleton, NX. ‘the locomotive of a southbound’ freight 


train was wrecked by the explosion of its boiler and the . 


éngineman and fireman were killed. | 
o, 18th, Baltimore & Ohio, Monrovia, Md., the locomo- 
(ive of a freight train was wrecked by the explosion of 


its boiler. The fireman and one other trainman were ° 


killed and two others were injured. 

re, 19th, 3 a.m., Illinois Central, Vera, Ill., rear col- 
lision of freight trains, one of which had been stopped 
tor orders; 
was killed and two other trainmen were injured. 

re, 19th, Chicago, Burlington & Quincey, 
Neb., ‘rear collision of freight trains, wrecking the ca- 
hboose and one car; one trainman killed. 

unf,* 19th; 2 p.m., 
passenger train No. 108 was derailed by running over 
a horse. and the -engine and baggage car fell- down-a 
hank. ‘The engineman was injured. ; 

re, 2Oth, Great Northern, Chiwaukum, Wash., a freight 
train ran inte the rear of a preceding rotary snow-plow 
train, making a bad wreck. In three cars in the front 
part of the freight train were 25 laborers, of whom 12 
were killed and 11 injured. 

dn, 20th, Baltimore. & Ohio, Parkersburg, W. 
passenger train was derailed at a misplaced switch and 
10 passeng rers and two trainmen were injured. 

o, 20th, Grand Trunk, Berlin Falls, N. H., the loco- 
motive of a freight, train was wrecked by the explosion 
of its boiler. The‘fireman and two other trainmen were 
injured, the fireman fatally. 


o, 20th, 1:200 p.m., Pennsylvania Lines, Philadelphia 


Road, Ohio, the engine of an eastbound freight train 
exploded and the’ botler was completely lifted from the 
frame, turned én@ ovr ‘end, striking the north rail of 
the westbound’ track?” Tt‘ continued to 


rebound, ‘turn- 


20 loaded cars were wrecked, the engineman . 


Plattsmouth, 


Baltimore & Ohio, Claysville, Pa., 


Va., a 


~ a eaboose and six cars were. wrecked. 





ing over two times, and landed with the fire-box upward 
on the north side of the right of way 120 yds. trom 
the point of explosion. At the time ot the explosion a 
freight train was approaching from the east; and the 
boiler of the exploded engine either broke a rail of the 
westbound track or depressed the track to such an 
extent that, although the engine passed over the dam- 
aged track, 23 cars were derailed and fell down the 
bank. ‘The’ wheels of the exploded- engine all remained 
on the track, and its cars were not damaged. ‘The engi- 
neer of the exploded engine was injured so that he died 
later, the front brakeman was instantly killed, and the 
front brakeman on the westbound train was injured so 
that he died two hours later. 

xc, 21st, Southern California, Keenbrook, Cal., the 
forward engine of a_ double- header freight While’ run- 
ning down Cajon grade was found to have a loose driv- 
ing tire; the engine was detached and run ahead to a 
switch, but was derailed at the frog; the second engine 
was cut off and sent forward to ascertain what was the 
matter; while it was gone the air leaked off the 69 cars 
of the train, which ran down and collided with the two 
engines, killing two enginemen and fatally injuring an- 
other trainman. Both engines and several cars were 
wrecked. 

unx, 21st, Denver & Rio Grande, Rifle, Colo., passen- 
ger train No. 3 was derailed at a curve, while traveling 
about 35 miles an hour. Reports state that no person 
was injured. 

o, 21st, Chicago & North Western, Cheboygan, Mich., 
the engine of passenger train No. 3 was badly damaged 
by the breaking of the parallel rod. The train ran half 
a mile before it could be stopped, the engineman having 
been driven away from the cab. The fireman was badly 
——n 

22d, Southern Railway, Hickory, N. C.,.rear col- 
hihi of freight trains, wrecking a caboose and several 
cars; engineman and fireman fatally injured. 

*dr, 22d, Chicago Great Western, South Freeport, 
Ill., a westbound passenger train ‘was derailed by a 
broken rail and the engine was overturned. One pas- 
senger car was badly damaged and the baggage car was 
destroyed by fire. One passenger was killed by inhal- 
ing steam, and the engineman and fireman were in- 
stantly killed by the overturning: of the Joecomotiyve.- 

dn, 25 22d, Denver & Rio Grande, Thistle ‘Junction, Utah, 
a freight train became unmanageable on a steep grade 


and ran several miles at’ high speed and was finally de-* 


railed at a curve; 25 cars were wrecked. 

unf, 22d, 1 a.m., St. Louis & San. Francisco, South 
Greenfield, Mo., passenger train No. 104 was derailed 
by a switch which -had’ been maliciously’ misplaced, ‘and 
the entire train was ditched. The cars took fire and 
were mostly burnt up. ‘The enginemat.was killed and 
the. fireman and several passengers were injured. It is 
said that there had been two. or. three other attempts 
recently to wreck trains’at or near this point. 

22d, Phillips & Rangeley, Read’ River, ‘Me., a snow- 
plow train consisting of: three engines, a snow- ‘plow and 
a. flange -scraper. was: derailed . and ‘wrecked, -and’ three 
trainmen were badly scalded. . . 

xe, - 23d, 4 a.m.,° Illinois" Geiitral, Natdlbany, La., a 
freight train, moving slowly; Was‘run into*at ‘thé rear by 
a following freight and the cabodse:and several:cars were 
wrecked. 
were injured. 


xc, 23d, Missouri Pacific, ¥ates Center, Kan., a coal 


train which had been delayed in. entering -a side track ° 
was run into by a passenger train and one engineman . 


and one fireman .were killed. 


xe, 23d, 11 p.m., Union Pacific, Gothenburg, Neb. col. 
lision between passenger train No. 3 and a freight, ‘badly ' 
The passenger - 


damaging both engines and several cars. 
fireman was killed and one other man was injured. 

xe, 23d, Chesapeake & Ohio, Louisville, Ky., collision 
of eastbound and westbound passenger? trains, one of 
which was entering a side track. One engineman, one 
fireman Mg eight passengers were injured, the engine- 
man fatally. 

dn, 23d, 1 a.m., Illinois Central, Memphis, ‘Tenn., a 
southbound passenger train was derailed at a misplaced 
switch and the locomotive and seven cars were over- 
turned. The engineman and -fireman were fatally in- 
jured and three other trainmen less severely hurt. 

nf, 23d, Colorado & Southern, Watervale, N. Mex., 
passenger train No. 2, running at full speed, was de- 
railed at a point where the rails had been maliciously 
loosened, and the engine and first two cars were over- 
— Four trainmen were injured, two of them 
atally. 

25d, Missouri Pacific, Yates Center, Kan., a passenger 
train "collided with a freight train, which was entering 
a side track, and the engine and several cars were 
wrecked. The engineman and fireman were killed. 

unx, 23d, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, Copperas Cove. 
Texas, an eastbound passenger. train was derailed and 
three cars were ditched. Three passengers and one 
trainman were injured. 

be, 24th, Norfolk & Western, Stantey, Va., butting col- 
lision of freight trains, one of which was drawn by two 
engines. Two of the three engines fell through a trestle 
bridge. One engineman was killed and another fatally 
injured; three other trainmen were also hurt. 

24th, Virginia & Southwestern, Bristol, Tenn., collision 
between a freight train and a switching engine; one 
— killed and one fatally injured. 

ce, 25th, 4 a.m., Pennsylvania road, Wilmore, Pa., a 
wonkanat? freight train which had been unexpectedly 
stopped was run into at the rear by a following freight, 
said to have received a caution signal; and one engine, 
The wreck fell 
against another freight train on the adjacent track, and 
ears in this train in turn fell against another freight 
train on an eastbound track, blocking the whole road for 
four hours. : 

unf,: 25th, Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co., Bir- 
mingham Springs, an eastbound, passenger train was de- 
railed at a washout and the engine was overturned. The 
engineman and fireman were killed and one passenger 
was injured. 

xe, 26th, 2 a.m., Williamsport & North Branch, Nord- 
mont, Pa.,.a freight train ran over a misplaced switch 
and collided with some cars on a side track, making a 
had wreck. Six‘of the-cars on the side track broke away 
and ran two miles down a steep grade, where they were 
derailed.- 'Three’ trainmen were killed in the collision, 
and two were injured. 

*26th, Norfolk & Western, Radford, Va., a passenger 
train ran into the rear of a preceding wrecking train. 
Two cars ‘of the-latter took fire and were burnt up. 
There was a dense fog at the time. One employee was 
injured. . 

re, 27th, Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago, Chicago, 
Til, a work train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, 
wrecking the caboose and one car. Two drovers were 
injured, one of them probably fatallv. 

xe, 27th, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Danville, IIL, 


A. fireman was killed and.two other trammen , 


collision between a passenger train and an empty engine; 
four trainmen injured, one of them fatally.. 

*trc, 27th, 6:30 p.m., Central of New Jersey, West- 
field, N. J., a fast westbound express train ran into the 
rear of a "preceding train which had been stopped by 
reason of a hot journal, and the last three cars of the 
standing train were completely wrecked, the speed ot 
the express train being very high. ‘Twenty-one pas- 
sengers and one employee were killed and about 40 pas- 
sengers and one employee were injured. The cars took 
fire and some of the passengers were burned to death. 
The engineman of the express allowed himself to be- 
come engaged in attending to a defective injeetor and 
ran past both fixed and hand signals displayed to stop 
him. This engineman was fatally injured. This colli- 
— was reported in the Railroad Gazette ot Jap. 30 and 
"eb. 6. 

eq, 27th, 11 p.m., Pennsylvania road, Ashcon, Va. 
freight train was derailed by a broken axle and 15 sis 
of coal fell down a high bank into a river. 

re, 28th, Chicago & North Western, La Fox, Ell, rear 
collision of live stock trains, wr recking: the caboose. Four 
drovers in the caboose of the foremost train were killed 
and nine drovers and one trainman were injured. There 
was a dense fog at the time. 

*tbe, 28th, 2:58 a.m, Southern Pacific, near Ksmond, 
Axis. ‘putting collision between _passenger trains, both 
running at full speed; first No. 7 going west and No. 8 
going east. Both engines and several cars were wrecked 
and nine cars took fire and were burnt up. Five passen- 
gers, both enginemen, one fireman and four tramps were 
killed and 20 or more passengers and two trainmen were 
injured. A meeting order had been sent, for the west- 
bound train, to Vail and. for the eastbound train to ‘Tuc- 
son... The operator at Vail subsequently took another 
order for the westbound train and he telegraphed to the 
despatcher the conductor’s signature to the first order be- 
fore the conductor had seen the order and before the 
train had arrived. On the arrival of the train the oper- 
ator got the conductor’s signature to the second order 
but overlooked the one referring to train No. 8. The 
collision occurred on a light curve, so that it was impos- 
sible to save the undamaged cars from the fire, as there 
were not enough men available to push them back. An 
officer -of :the road writes that he is satisfied that the 
use of oil as fuel in the locomotives did not contribute 
to making the fire materially worse than would have been 
the case with coal-burning engines. Nearly all of the 
oil that the engines were carrying was found in pools 
alongside of the track after the collision, and it was noi 
ablaze. <A tourist car on the rear end of the eastbound 
train escaped the control of the trainmen after the col- 
lision and ran back to Tucson uncontrolled, where it 
collided with a yard engine, doing considerable damage. 
There was a porter in the car, but he seems to have made 
no effort to stop it. 

*xe, 28th, Baltimore & Ohio, Barberton, Ohio, collision 
between a passenger train and a freight. Four train- 
men and six passengers were. injured. 

xc, 28th, 1 p.m., Paso-Northeastern, Alamogordo, 
N. Mex., : collision of freight trains, wrecking the engine, 
caboose and six cars. Three employees were injured. 

28th, Missouri. Pacific, Kansas City, Mo., collision be- 
tween a passenger train and a switching engine, injuring 
ohe passenger and two employees, the passenger prob- 
ably fatally. : 

«xe, 29th, Pennsylvania road, St. Mary’s Hill, Pa., col- 
lision between passenger train No. 9 and an empty 
engine, badly damaging one engine and three cars. One 
fireman was killed’ and one engineman was fatally scalded. 
It“is said’ that the ‘empty engine was in the - ~way of the 
passenger train ‘in consequence of the engineman’s watch 
having stopped. There was a dense fog at the time. 

re, 29th, Illinois Central, Cloverdale, Ill., rear col- 
lision’ of freight trains, wrecking a caboose. Two men 
were: killed. and.11 injured, some, or all, of them appar- 
ently being .drovers. 

dn, 30th, 9 p.m., Illinois Central, Fulton, Ky., a freight 
train was "derailed at a misplaced switch and the engine 
and five cars fell down a bank. The fireman was killed 
and the engineman injured. 

*30th, 6 p.m., Lehigh Valley, Lofty, Pa., butting col- 
lision between a. passenger train of the "Pennsylvania 
road and a freight of the Lehigh Valley, wrecking both 
engines and several cars. The first car in the ffs- 
senger train took fire from the fire-box of the freight 
locomotive and was burnt up. One engineman and one 
— were killed, and four other trainmen were in- 
jure 

.re, 3ist, Pennsylvania road, Coal Center, Pa., rear 
collision of freight trains, wrecking the caboose and 
ae ears. Four trainmen were injured, one of them 
atally. 





The New Rapid Transit Plan. 








The extracts which follow are taken from a report 
made to the New York Rapid Transit Commission on Feb, 
19 by its Chief Engineer, Gen. Wm. Barclay Parsons. 
The recommendations, when they go before the Board of 
Aldermen, will provide for a thoroughly comprehensive 
scheme of rapid transit in the boroughs of Manhattan, 
the Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond, but for 
purposes of present consideration by the Commission, the 
report is divided into two parts. The first half takes up 
Manhattan, the Bronx and Queens; the plan for Brook- 
lyn and Richmond will follow in a few weeks. 

The recommendations submitted ¢all for about 130 
miles of track, the total expense of which _ is 
estimated by Mr. Parsons at between $40,000,000° and 
$50,000,000; about one-half of which would be 
borne by the city. After discussion and alteration by the 
Commission, it will lie with the Board of Aldermen to 
accept or reject the project in its entirety, since the 
Board has no authority to amend, or to single out por- 
tions of the recommendations for action. It requires 
no prophet to foretell that the critical point in the nego- 
tiations will arise over the amount of compensation to 
be paid for the franchise privileges; the chance of a 
blockade for political purposes is presumably lessened by 
the fact that each individual borough is offered advan- 
tages simultaneously. Portions of the report follow: 

“The tremendous increase in passenger travel on all 
lines during the past year clearly indicates that when the 
present subway system now under construction from 
Brooklyn to the Bronx is completed, it will be° almost 
immediately congested, so that no great amount of per- 
manent relief can be counted on. In order to meet the 
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growing and imperative demands for increased facilities, 
arising from the natural growth of our city, it is evi- 
dent that new lines should now be laid down and put 
under construction as soon as. possible, and that steps 
should be taken to improve the existing facilities so as 
to permit them to carry the increased burden during the 
time when the new lines are being constructed. The 
scope and extent of ‘the pres- 


constructing a bridge from the foot of Sixty-fourth street 
across Blackwell’s Island, which will be completed in 
the course of two or three years. When this is done | 
suggest that a branch of the Second Avenue Elevated be 
constructed along Sixty-fourth street and over the.bridge, 
to Long Island, and a plaza be then arranged, permitting 
the present surface lines now plying throughout that dis- 





ent subway system were un- 
fortunately limited by a de- 
cision of the courts and the 
financial position of the city, 
so that the Board was com- 
pelled to lay out one line 
to serve both the east and 
west sides of the city. This 
attempt necessarily involved 
a certain sacrifice in direct- 
ness, which directness is es- 
sential for quick time. This 
defect should now be re- 
moved by extending the sub- 
way south from Tl orty-sec- 
ond street along Broadway, 
and north from Forty-sec- 
ond street at Park avenue. 

“As presenting the quick- 
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est means of securing imme- 
diate relief, I suggest the 
following alterations in the 
Manhattan (elevated) struc- 
ture and method of opera- 
tion: 

“Second Avenue 
—Add two tracks 
Ifarlem river to 
Square, carrying the two 


Division 
from the 
Chatham 














new tracks over the Chat- 
ham Square junction and 
over the Park Row line to 





City Hall. 

“Third Avenue Division 
—Pxtend the third track 
from Fifty-ninth street to 
Ninth street, so as to make 
it continuous from the Har- 
lem river to the latter point. 

“Suburban Division—Add 
a third track from south of 
the Harlem river to West- 
chester avenue. 


“Sixth Avenue’ Division 
—In order to furnish spe- 
cial trains for the retail 
shopping district lying 
north of Fourteenth street, 


and in order to furnish a 
connection to the terminus 














of the New York and Jer- 
sey tunnel at Greenwich and 
Christopher streets, I would 
propose an extension of the Sixth avenue division along 
Christopher street to Greenwich street, connecting with 
the Sixth avenue division at the north end of the Eighth 
street station, and thence lay a third track on the Sixth 
avenue structure northward. By this means many north- 
bound trains could run ‘local’ through the wholesale dry 
goods district, as a gathering ground, and having become 
filled by the time they reach Eighth street, could then 
pass on to the third track and run ‘express’ to Harlem. 
The relief thus provided to the local track north of Bighth 
street would permit trains to start from Christopher 
street and run ‘local’ through the retail district. 
“Ninth Avenue Division—I recommend: 


“(1) The extension of the third track from Four- 
teenth street south to Cortlandt street, so that the ex- 
press service may begin from the latter point. 

“(2) A branch from the main structure at Fifty-third 
street, running westerly along Fifty-third street to Tenth 
avenue, northerly along Tenth avenue to Fifty-fifth street, 
where, owing to the topography, the elevated structure 
can be depressed into the subway and so carried under 
Amsterdam ayenue to a connection with the subway at 
Seventy-second street. This connection can be built 
rapidly, and would serve in connection with the third 
track extension to Cortlandt street, as an immediate 
means of carrying the traffic assembling in the upper 
limits of the subway direct to South Ferry, thus giving 
some measure of relief pending the completion of the 
subway to the same point. 

“(3) The extension of the third track from. One Hun- 
dred and Sixteenth street north to One Hundred and 
Vifty-fifth street, making a continuous third track from 
Cortlandt street to the Harlem river. 

“(4) Make an arrangement with the Putnam Division 
of the New York Central Railroad by which the present 
bridge across the Harlem river can be reconstructed into 
a three-track structure, and then extend the Fighth ave- 
nue line across the Harlem river, with three tracks, and 
by Jerome avenue, northerly to Woodlawn, and thence 
westerly in the neighborhood of Mosholu avenue to a 
connection with the. Putnam Division in. Van Cortlandt 
Park. This line will furnish in the quickest and most 
direct manner good service for what constitutes the larg- 
est inhabitable area of the old city of New York, which 
is to-day without rapid transit facilities. 

“In regard to the Borough of Queens, the city is now 


Fig. 3—Suburban Tank Locomotive—Northern of France. 


trict to approach arid deliver their passengers. to the ele- 
vated. At present the development of Long Island City 
and Queens is not sufficiently concentrated to warrant 
the expensive construction of special rapid transit lines. 

“In Brooklyn, a similar plan should be carried out, of 
adding new lines where such new lines are needed to 
reach territories not now served; to expand existing lines 
where the present service is inadequate; and, above all, 
to better utilize present means of communication between 
Brooklyn and Manhattan, to provide new and better 
means, and also to furnish to residents in Brooklyn 
facilities for distribution in Manhattan, and to avoid 
the terrible congestion now existing at a single point. 
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As soon, therefore, as the Board has examined the plans 
covered by this report, another plan, equally compre- 
hensive it is hoped, will be laid before you covering the 
Borough of Brooklyn.” 


A Few European Locomotives. 


An. express locomotive of the Austrian State Railroads 
is shown by Vig. 1. The cylinders are compounded on 
the Gélsdorf system and are 13.8 in. and 23.6 in. in diam- 
eter with a stroke of 26.8 in. 

Interesting features of the engine are the wheel ar- 
rangement and the large drivers. ‘The drivers are 84! 
in. in diameter. The weight on drivers is only 63,900 
Ibs., with 2,500 sq. ft. of heating surface. 

Another foreign locomotive is shown by Fig. 2, and 
is a 10-wheeler of the Italian Mediterranean Railroad. 
The cylinders are connected to the leading pair of drivers. 
This arrangement is used on some 10-wheelers lately built 
for the Caledonian Railway of Scotland, and shown in 
our issue of October 10. 

The Northern of France has recently built a number of 
tank locomotives for use in heavy and fast suburban ser- 


vice. One of these is illustrated by Fig. 3. The tank 
is placed on the sides and directly over the drivers. The 


rear and forward ends of the engine are each carried on 
four-wheel trucks. 

* The fire-box is above the rear drivers and rests on the 
frame plates with the interposition of rollers. The boiler 
barrel is joined to the locomotive frame close to thie fire- 
box front by a plate % in. thick. he boiler is also later- 
ally stayed by brackets. The water tanks are jointed 
in front, and can be shifted upwards for inspecting the 
fire-box. 

The weight on drivers is 71,680 Ibs., and the maximum 
drawbar pull 17,920 lbs. The bogie trucks have no lat- 
eral play. The tank holds 1,848 gallons, and the coal 
capacity is 3.9 tons. 

A great advantage in this new type is that the engine 
need not be turned around at the end of each trip. The 
locomotives and tenders formerly used had to be sent, 
on reaching the Northern Railway station at Paris, to 
one of the depots about two miles distant. This type 
of locomotive is similar in many respects to the Forney 
type much used in like service in this country. 


Oak Ties. 


The Pittsburg Dispatch estimates that the combined 
orders by Pittsburg railroads for this year will run over 
2,000,000 ties. The cost of these, estimated at 75 cents 
each, including fransportation, is $1,500,000. The freight 
amounts to 17 cents per tie from West Virginia, or an 
aggregate of $340,000. The specifications for first-class 
ties have been kept up to the standard and on account 
of this and the diminishing supply of white oak, burr 
oak, chestnut oak and other varieties in West Virginia 
the railroads have had to seek ties south of the Mason 
and Dixon line. 

Following the track of the Little Kanawha large tracts 
of timber lands have been purchased for speculation, 
and as soon as the extensions are opened the temporary 
scarcity will be relieved. Railroad officials say, however, 
that it is only a matter of time when the whole supply 
will be exhausted. 


Umbrella Shed for Train Platforms. 

We illustrate herewith a form of umbrella shed, de- 
signed some time ago by Mr. F. P. Milburn, of Colum- 
bia, S. C., for the Southern Railway. 

The supports are 6 in. iron columns imbedded in a 
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Such a plan is obviously large, and so Jarge. it seems to concrete foundation. ‘These supports are hollow, and 


me, that it warrants consideration by your Board on 
its own merits, and free from possible complications if 
it is taken up in connection with the plans for Manhat- 
tan and The Bronx. This plan will necessarily deal with 
the problem of connecting in Manhattan the various 
bridges and tunnels going from Brooklyn to Manhattan. 


are used as leaders to carry the water from the gutters 
to the drain pipes below. The roof is made of 1% in. 
sheathing and is supported at the peak on 3 x 10 in. 
wooden beams. The transverse supports of the roof 
are made of 4 in. I-beams bolted to the cast-iron column. 
Wrought-iron T-bars brace the roof longitudinally. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CONTRIBUTIONS .—Subscribers and others will ma- 
terially assist us in making our news accurate and com- 
plete if they will send us early information of events 
which take place under their observation, such as 
changes in railroad officers, organizations and changes 
of companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement. Discussion of subjects pertaining to 
ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men prac- 
tically acquainted with them are especially desired. 
Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies of 
notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and espe- 
cially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published. 

tLDVERTISEMENTS.—We wish it distinctly understood 
that we will entertain no proposition to publish any- 
thing in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR 
OWN opinions, and these only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting 
and important to our readers. T'hose who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, finan- 
cial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully in our 
advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to 
recommend them editorially either for money or in con- 
sideration of advertising patronage. 











Connecticut has a general railroad law passed in 1871 
and with provisions for sane financing, one of its sen- 
tences, for example, reading: “The amount of funded 
and floating debt shall at no time exceed the amount 
of cash actually paid in upon capital stock.” How far 
the law applies to trolley enterprises of the State— 
most of them overcapitalized—is somewhat obscure, 
but the fact stands that during the last ten years, 
practically all trolley projects have been financed 
under special charters. In new railroad building, the 
general law appears to have been essentially a dead 
letter. But there has just been introduced in the 
legislature a bill which in effect would repeal the 
general act; not because it has been dead wood, but 
because it promises at last to be of some force. The 
steam companies and the operating trolley corpora- 
tions, both dreading electric parallels, have combined 
to compel ail railroad projects hereafter to take out 
special charters—of course to be defeated if they 
menace existing vested interests and to be let 
through if they don’t. The upper and lower houses 
of the legislature have already locked horns in the 
matter over a question of committee reference, and 
the hottest fight of the session is promised—possibly 
involving a renewal of the old “Montague farm” con- 
test. That interests which have for years evaded a 
sound general law and profited by the evasion so as 
to issue bonds in excess of their stock, should now de- 
mand its abrogation on the ground that it may come 
to life, certainly introduces us to a sardonic phase 
of railroad legislation. 


In present times, when every day’s work of every 
locomotive is needed the trouble experienced from 
bad water becomes relatively more serious. The 
actual losses per year per engine, resulting from the 
incrustation of the boiler interior from hard water 
are great, and the estimates have ranged from $750, 
the figures given in the Master Mechanics’ committee 
report of 1870, to $460 and to $710; the last being 
the figures given in these columns June 22, 1900, 
In the latter case it was further estimated 
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that with the incidental advantages to accrue from 
the use of good water and to which a money value 
should be assigned, the total annual saving would 
approach $1,000. But account was not then taken of 


the greater time during each year that the engine 
would be in service and of its increased earning 
capacity. One estimate recently made of the amount 
of an engine’s time spent in the shop and in being 
washed out placed this at 15 per-cent.; seven or eight 
weeks a year. Or, stated another way, the average 
monthly mileage for engines in all classes of ser- 
vice is in excess of 3,000 miles, and the loss due to 
bad water is 450 miles a month. Locomotives are 
expected to make from 150,000 to 200,000 miles be- 
tween general repairs periods, but the flue mileage 
in bad water districts. and particularly on wide fire- 
box engines is under 75,000 miles. The lessons from 





these facts are so apparent that they need not be 
stated here. On another page the Chicago & North 
Western’s apparatus for the purification of feed water 
before delivering it to the locomotive tank is de- 
scribed. The company has adopted it as standard 
and the simplicity of the apparatus commends it to 
consideration. Although it has been in use but a 
short time, according to the reports from the road 
the results obtained have been excellent. The un- 
dertaking to turn to practical account the waste 
product, or sludge, from these plants is interesting, 
and should be successful. The North Western has 
already found that it makes an excellent whitewash 
and has made considerable use of it for that purpose. 
Experiments looking to profitable use of it for boiler 
lagging are hopeful; for it has heat-insulating quali- 
ties and is cheap. 





Suburban Locomotives. 





The competition of electric railroads inspires a 
juster appreciation of the benefits to be derived from 
a large suburban traffic. In most cases but a small 
part of the total earnings of a road comes from the 
suburban services, and the cost of the suburban traf- 
fic cannot be measured by the actual operating ex- 
penses. Where suburban traffic is handled on busy 
main line tracks the congestion due to the frequent 
starting and stopping is no small factor in the gen- 
eral problem of economical railroad operation. 

It is the quick acceleration and retardation in the 
starting and stopping of trains which gives electricity 
an advantage over the steam locomotive, where fre- 
quent stops are made and the distances covered are 
short. All text books on mechanics give formule for 
calculating the force required to accelerate a given 
mass to a given speed in a given time, but when an 
attempt is made to apply these laws to the problems 
arising in practice it is found that many of the ele- 
ments are indeterminate or varying in character and 
the results obtained are useless. All information on 
this subject at present which is of any value has 
been the result of experiment. 

Last summer a series of tests was made by Messrs. 
W. B. Potter and B. J. Arnold, for the purpose of de- 
termining the relative merits of a steam locomotive 
and electric motor cars for the rapid acceleration of 
trains. We believe that a better showing could have 
been made for steam; but the results of these tests 
nevertheless form the basis for a number of useful 
and imporiant comparisons. 

The steam locomotive used was the standard 
double-end suburban type of the New. York Central, 
having 128,000 lbs. on the drivers, 20 in. x 24 in. 
cylinders, 2,465 sq. ft. of heating surface and 63 sq. 
ft. of grate area. Two electric motor cars, each 
weighing 60,000 ibs., were used in the electric tests. 
The results obtained, therefore, are directly compar- 
able inasmuch as the total weight on drivers was in 
each case about the same. The trains were started 
from rest and accelerated as rapidly as possible, the 
power being shut off at the three-quarter mile post 
and the brakes applied so as to bring the train to 
rest at the mile post. The steam trains ran on an 
average 500 ft. over the mile before stopping, and 
the electric trains about 150 ft. 

The acceleration curves of the steam locomotive 
and the electric motor cars have different shapes. 
Thus, with six trailers (including a dynamometer 
car), the speed of the motor cars after 10, 20 and 30 
seconds from starting was 11.2, 21.2 and 28.1 miles 
an hour, respectively, while the corresponding speeds 
for the steam locomotive were 9.7, 16.3 and 20.8 miles 
an hour. Although the steam locomotive was able to 
exert at starting a tractive effort equal to or even 
greater than the electric motors, this high tractive 
effort could not be maintained, but fell off rapidly as 
the speed increased. In every test the electric cars 
show a lower maximum speed and a higher average 
speed than the steam locomotives. Inasmuch as the 
energy consumed in making a given run in a given 
time is proportional to the square of the maximum 
speed attained, the electric motor should be expected 
to operate with a smaller expenditure of energy than 
the steam locomotive. 

Furthermore, in an ideal system the total weight of 
the train should increase or decrease in direct propor- 
tion to the paying load. This is approximately possible 
with electric traction. Mr. Potter gives some inter- 
esting figures showing the energy consumed per pas- 
senger for both systems. With a train of six cars, 
carrying 384 passengers, the watt hours per passen- 
ger with steam are 43.9 dnd with electricity 29.7; but 
with a single car carrying 64 passengers the watt 
hours for steam becomes 187.8 and for electricity 45.2. 
In other words, the energy consumed per passenger 


by the electric train tends towards a constant for 
varying loads. Roughly speaking, with a steam loco- 
motive the heavier the train in proportion to the 
weight of the engine and tender, the greater will be 
the efficiency, while for an electric train the number 
of motor cars can be increased or decreased as the 
demands of the service require with like economic 
results. The steam locomotive is further handicapped 
by reason of the fact that a considerable portion of 
the total weight is carried on the truck wheels and 
is not available for tractive adhesion. With electric 
motor cars a large percentage of the paying load can 
always be utilized for tractive adhesion. 

So far, the electric motor cars seem to have gained 
a complete victory over the steam locomotive; but, 
after all, economy of operation in such service and 
cost of fuel is not the all-important element. Mr. Pot- 
ter has made a number of tests for the purpose of 
determining the relative cost of the two systems. He 
shows that the steam locomotive burns about 15.6 Ibs. 
of coal per effective horse-power per hour, and that 
the total horse-power hours hauling coaches for a pe- 
riod of 24 hours is but 861. These figures include 
not only the amount of coal burned for the movement 
of cars in service, but also for the movement in the 
yard and the banking of fires. The coal consumption 
in electric power stations is approximately 21% lbs. 
per horse-power per hour. If the losses between the 
power station and the driving wheels of the motor 


_cars be taken at 50 per cent., the coal consumption 


for the electric system rises to 5 Ibs., and if the cost 
of maintenance, the interest on capital invested and 
the depreciation of the property be considered, there 
is little margin upon which to base any claims for 
greater economy of the one system over the other. 

The tests also point out possible lines along which 
future designs of suburban locomotives may be made. 
In the first place, if high acceleration is to be sought 
it is essential that a uniform high tractive effort be 
exerted during the first period of acceleration. In a 
steam locomotive the mean effective pressure in the 
cylinders is transmitted to the driving wheels through 
the medium of the connecting rod, and the rotative 
effort is not uniform. Also it should be borne in mind 
that the steam locomotive when working at a long 
cut-off is an inefficient machine and requires approxi- 
mately 80 to 100 lbs. of water per horse-power per 
hour. If we take the case of the steam locomotive 
hauling six trailer cars, we find that the draw-bar 
pull, up to a speed of 8 miles an hour, is approximate- 
ly 14,000 Ibs. If the average speed during that period 
be taken at 5 miles an hour, the horse-power devel- 
oped is about 340, which at 90 lbs. per horse-power 
per hour gives 340 « 90 = 30,600 lbs. per hour, as the 
rate at which the boiler must work. These figures 
are not rigorously correct, but we are safe in stating 
that a large heating surface is essential. With the 
engine in question, having about 2,500 sq. ft. of heat- 
ing surface, the steam pressure could not be main- 
tained at 200 lbs. during the tests. 

Those who do not believe that a large boiler is nec- 
essary for suburban service should remember that 
the efficiency of a square foot of heating surface in 
a locomotive making frequent starts and stops is not 
the same as that for a locomotive operating contin- 
uously at high speed. Frequent starting and stop- 
ping is trying work on the boiler, because the draught 
and the condition of the fire are constantly changing. 

The foregoing ieads to the question: What is the 
most desirable design for suburban traffic? We do 
not pretend to lay down a rule for all classes of ser- 
vice, but in the light of the above experiments we 
may suggest:—First, The boiler should be as large 
as possible, and the fire-box should be wide. The 
greater the proportion of total heating surface in the 
fire-box, the better. Second, The ratio between the 
total weight, including fuel and water, and the weight 
on drivers should be as great as possible. Third, The 
rotative effort at the cranks should be nearly uniform. 
In other words, three cylinders, with cranks at 120 
degrees, or even four cylinders, are desirable. Fourth, 
Special care should be taken in the design of the 
draft arrangement. A variably exhaust tip, con- 
trolled, perhaps, by the position of the reverse lever, 
would be of advantage. The steam passages and es- 
pecially the exhaust ports should be large and direct, 
and the valve motion should give equally good distri- 
bution, whether in forward or backward gear. We 
have only enumerated some of the more important 
points tu be considered in the design of a suburban 
locomotive. In this connection we wish to call the 
attention of the reader to a detailed description 
which appears in another column of Mr. Holden’s new 
10-coupled suburban tank locomotive for the Great 
Eastern of England, the total weight of which rests 
upon the drivers. It will be seen that this design 
has been worked out pretty much along the lines sug- 
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gested above, and we shall watch i.s performance 
with interest. 

It should never be lost sight of, however, that the 
electric motor, with its uniform and well maintained 
torque, is the ideal locomotive for suburban work, and 
it only remains for those skilled in the art to develop 
some system whereby the current can be delivered 
from the power-house to the motor and be made 
available for pulling trains with a minimum expendi- 
ture of capital and energy. Meanwhile there is a 
place for a well designed suburban steam locomotive. 





The U. S. Steel Preferred-Stock Retirement. 





The Court of Errors and Appeals, the Court of 
last resort, in New Jersey, has just handed down 
its opinion in the case of Hodge against the United 
States Steel Corporation which sets at rest the ques- 
tion of the legality of the proposed retirement of 
preferred stock of that company. 

The large amount involved in the scheme made 
the movement a notable one in the world of finance, 
aside from the general interest of the public in this, 
the greatest of modern corporations. The main fea- 
ture of the plan proposed by the directors was to 
retire $200,000,000 of the preferred stock by pur- 
chasing it at par with five per cent. bonds, and to 
issue $50,000,000 more of such bonds to be sold for 
cash, for the general purposes of the company. The 
Finance and Executive Committees had unanimously 
approved the plan, and it thus came to the stock- 
holders with the endorsement of the entire manage- 
ment of the company. It was pointed out in the 
Schwab circular letter to the stockholders that of 
the total capital of one billion dollars, $500,000,000 
was represented by preferred stock, which carried 
the right to an annual cumulative dividend of seven 
per cent. before any dividend could be declared on 
the common stock, which also amounted to $500,000,- 
000. By substituting $200,000,000 of bonds for an 
equal amount of the preferred stock, the company 
would save annually two per cent. on the stock re- 
tired—that is, the comfortable sum of four million 
dollars, or, after providing for interest on the extra 
$50,000,000 of bonds, an annual net saving of $1,500,- 
000. 

The scheme was bitterly assailed, as illegal and as 
immoral. But the powerful interests behind it 
made combination against it weak and irresolute. 
It was claimed that the ten millions which the syn- 
dicate, mainly composed of directors of the com- 
pany, were to get for guaranteeing the success of 
the scheme in part, was an exorbitant charge for 
the service to be rendered, and that its payment 
was forbidden by law as well as common honesty. 
Both sides rushed into print and the outside public, 
having nothing apparently to gain or lose by the 
controversy, but greatly interested in the mere big- 
ness of the amounts involved, were entertained by 
the dialectical skill with which the irrefutable 
charge was completely refuted. But the opposition 
did not confine themselves to moral suasion alone. 
They sought also that consolation which the right 
minded are always supposed to find in courts of 
equity. 

THE BERGER CASE. 

First, one Mistress William Berger made play for 
pin money. She sued as a preferred stockholder 
before Vice-Chancellor Emory of New Jersey to en- 
join the consummation of the scheme upon the 
ground that the issue of her stock constituted a con- 
tract between herself and the corporation which 
couldn’t be changed without her consent, that as her 
stock bore the perpetual right to a seven per cent. 
cumulative dividend, the substitution of a five per 
cent. bond materially altered her rights—a thing not 
lawful for the company to do. 

The progress of the Berger suit was watched with 
much greater interest than the real nature of the 
question before the Court justified. From the news- 
paper trial of the case, we had all supposed that the 
question to be decided affected the rights of pre- 
ferred stockholders in corporations, wherever organ- 
ized. A principle was about to be laid down, we 
thought, novel in character and far reaching in its 
effect in defining the status of stock in all kinds of 
corporations. The decision of the Vice-Chancellor to 
a certain extent justified the popular impression. 
Assuming the real nature of the controversy to be 
as stated by him, there was a general feeling of re- 
lief that the aggregation even of the millions and 
billions in this vast corporation was not strong 
enough to cope with the old-fashioned principle that 
no State shall pass any law invalidating contracts; 
that courts shall construe, not make, contracts; that 
directors, however powerful, shall not confiscate vest- 
ed rights. For the Vice-Chancellor found, as matter 


of fact, that the proposed scheme did materially 
change the rights of the holder of preferred stock, 
and as matter of law, that neither the management 
nor the other stockholders could legally do this. 
And thus once more the integrity of jurisprudence 
peculiar to this country, was vindicated, and we all 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

But when the case was thrashed out in the Court 
of Errors and Appeals and that tribunal had handed 
down its reversing decision, the delusion that it in- 
volved a question of national or international im- 
portance fell like scales from the eyes of the blind. 

It turned out, after all, to be simply a question of 
construction of a statute, peculiar to New Jersey, 
which was passed in the year 1896. This statute 
gave the right to corporations, organized under it, 
to retire any kind of its stock upon a vote of two- 
thirds in interest of each class of stockholders; 
among other ways, by the purchase at not above par 
of the shares to be retired. The law further pro- 
vided that the statute and all amendments of it, 
should be a part of the charter of every corporation 
formed under it, except, of course, so far as inappro- 
priate to the objects of such corporation. The 
Court thus finally held that there existed an inherent 
right in a two-thirds majority in interest of the 
stockholders of the U. S. Steel Corporation, from 
the moment of its inception in 1901, to retire all or 
any portion of its preferred stock by purchase as 
well as by other methods not germane to the case 
under consideration. Mrs. Berger then contended 
that the proposed scheme did not contemplate a pur- 
chase in the sense of that word as used in the 
statute. But the Court held that the language was 
broad enough to cover a purchase by bonds as well 
as by cash, the proceeds of bonds. If Mrs. Berger 
did not want bonds, she could call for par, in cash, 
but she could not insist that other stockholders 
should be paid in cash, when they preferred bonds 
instead of cash. 

Thus the fundamental fact, upon which this liti- 
gant lady proceeded, did not exist, as she supposed. 
In doing what they did, her fellow stockholders were 
authorized by the charter of the very corporation in 
whose stock she had invested. Of what, therefore, 
could she complain except of her own imprudence 
in buying that kind of stock? But that is another 
story to which the Courts listen with scant sym- 
pathy. 

The Berger case will furnish little precedent out- 
side the State of New Jersey or except in connec- 
tion with the special statute and its amendments 
that the Court construed. No invasion of general 
corporation law has been made by the decision. The 
policy of the State in authorizing corporations with 
such powers need not be discussed in the effort to 
find out the effect of this case. 

THE HODGE CASE. 

And now comes along the decision in the com- 
panion suit of Hodge. Its effect is even narrower 
and of less general interest than that in the Berger 
case. Mr. Hodge also sought, and with success in 
the first instance, the aid of the New Jersey Court of 
Equity, in enjoining the scheme adopted by the stock- 
holders. But he proceeded on grounds essentially 
different from those taken by Mrs. Berger. She as- 
sailed the constitutionality of the scheme as applied 
to her; he the methods of its carrying out. She dis- 
puted the power to do the act; he the regularity of 
the way in which it was done. 

The validity of the proposal to retire the preferred 
stock having been upheld in Mrs. Berger’s case, Mr. 
Hodge did not seek to re-open that question but he 
claimed that the contract with the syndicate to pay 


them four per cent. commission on the face of all . 


bonds that they should either take in cash or ex- 
change for stock, was fraudulent and void, for the 
reason that fifteen, or more, of the twenty-four 
members of the board of directors were interested 
in the syndicate, and that if the votes of the stock- 
holders interested in the syndicate were not counted 
there were not enough voting to approve the plan, 
under the statute. 

The Court recognizes the well settled principle 
that directors of corpcrations, like other trustees, 
are forbidden to make contracts with themselves 
in the matter of their trust, and that such agree- 
ments are voidable at the instance of those having 
a right to object. And if it appeared that such ob- 
jectors were fully informed of the facts, they had 
as much right to approve, as they had to reject, the 
voidable arrangement. The Court finds upon the 
evidence that there was absolutely no ground for 
the charge that the facts were withheld from the 
stockholders, but that on the contrary the widest op- 
portunity was given for the fullest inquiry before 
the resolution was adopted by the stockholders. 


Being possessed of all the facts, and having ap- 
proved the plan, the majority stockholders were act- 
ing within their rights, and the minority could not 
complain. 

The Court refused to tolerate the principle that a 
stockholder who has an interest outside of and dif- 
ferent from the other stockholders can be debarred 
from voting for a lawful proposition. It was ac- 
cordingly held that the members of the syndicate 
had the right to vote as stockholders for the scheme, 
though it did mean so much more to them than to 
the other stockholders. 

In both these cases the Court refused to go into 
the question of the wisdom of the scheme adopted. 
It adhered to the well known doctrine of the law of 
corporations that a court of equity will not substi- 
tute its judgment for the judgment of the board of 
directors or the stockholders acting within their 
respective spheres. A plan, duly authorized, is part 
of the business of the corporation, and in the ab- 
sence of bad faith the Court will not interfere be- 
cause some other course would be less expensive or 
generally wiser. 

Both these cases give additional illustration to the 
lesson that is beginning to be taught quite plainly 
now, that where a great majority in interest of the 
stockholders of a corporation agree upon a plan of 
procedure within the limits of the law the Courts 
will not interfere with the consummation because 
the interests of the minority are thereby prejudiced 
or even sacrificed. The plan may be a very unwise 
one. It may be a very injudicious thing to do. It 
may be prejudicial to the real interests even of those 
who advocate it, or it may be very costly to the cor- 
poration. Some other plan may be better or less ex- 
pensive. None of these afford ground for the in- 
tervention of the Court. If the scheme is within 
the power of the corporation or within the legal 
rights of the majority, its commercial results are of 
no consequence whatever in a court of justice. A 
court of equity will never intervene between a fool 
and his folly and it holds, wisely no doubt, that if 
one investing in corporate securities does. not like 
the range of change which they may lawfully as- 
sume while in his possession, he must go for relief 
somewhere else than to a court of justice. 


January Accidents. 





We publish in another column a condensed record ot 
the principal train accidents which occurred in the 
United States in the month of January. The record con- 
tains accounts of 46 collisions, 22 derailments, and 7 
other accidents. Those which were most serious, or which 
are of special interest by reason of their causes or at- 
tending circumstances, occurred as follows: 
3d, Weems, Ala. 20th, Philadelphia Road, O. 
*;7th, Cochran, Pa. 21st, Keenbrook, Cal. 

‘8th, Ada, Ohio. *722d, South Freeport, Ill. 
9th, Bethalto, Til. 22d, South Greenfield, Mo. 
11th, Harper’s, Wyo. **27th, Westfield, N. J. 
16th, Cumberland, Md. *F28th, Esmond, Arizona, 
16th, Gunnison, Colo. 728th, La Fox, Ill. 

20th, Chiwaukum, Wash. 

(12 employees killed). 

It is not necessary to tell the reader that some un- 
usually serious train accidents occurred in the month of 
January, though it may not have occurred to him that 


the list would include so many as are tabulated above. 
In the six accidents which were fatal to passengers, 37 
passengers and 11 employees were killed and 90 pas- 
sengers and 4 employees were injured. These accidents 


in the order of their importance are Westfield and Es- 
mond (Vail) ; Ada, Cochran, La Fox and South Free- 
port. The collision at Westfield hag been quite fully dis- 
cussed in our issues of Feb. 6 and Feb. 20, and that at 
Ada was referred to in an editorial note of Jan. 30. The 
collision near Esmond (a non-telegraph station) was due 
to a cause which has figured in other cases recently. 
Forgetting or mislaying one or two or more orders in 
a telegraph office is a kind of mistake to be guarded 
against by severely strict rules for handling orders; such 
for example as one requiring orders to be laid (or hung 
up) in a particular spot before giving to the despatcher 
the final assurance which leads him to give the dupli- 
cate order to the other train. But sending the con- 
ductor’s name before he has written his signature looks 
to the distant critic like a purely moral fault ; one which 
is to be corrected only by improving the conscientious- 
ness of the operators. This is a comparatively easy task 
if one take time enough and pay good salaries, but a 
bard one in the wilds of the desert at ordinary salaries. 
We cannot presume to criticise in this particular case, 
because we do not know the circumstances; but we can- 
not ignore the comment very commonly made in cases 
like this, that railroading in remote and sparsely settled 
countries is always difficult. Without denying this, it 
is in order to say that the greater the difficulty the 
greater the necessity for very slow schedules. In the 
present case both trains ‘were several hours late and 
there was therefore every temptation to run as fast as 
possible; but the advocate of safety cannot admit the ex- 
istence of any better reasons for taking risks with a 
delayed train than with one which is on time. The pecu- 








liar merit of the absolute bleck system is that it neces- 
sarily treats delayed or extra trains exactly like regular 
trains. 

The other three disasters to passengers were serious 
enough, and at another time would excite much com- 
ment, but just now they are overshadowed by the worse 
accidents occurring almost at’ the same time, 

Taking the remaining cases in the above list, in their 
order, the first one of peculiar interest is that which 
occurred on the 16th at Cumberland, Md., where four 
persons were killed in consequence of the violation of 
the rule forbidding the presence of unauthorized persons 
in a signal cabin. We do not recollect ever hearing of a 
serious accident from such a cause as this, either in 
this country or England, though the collision at West 
Dunellen, N. J.. in January, 1899, killing 16 passengers, 
was due chiefly to the unauthorized clearing of a signal 
by a telegraph operator who was rightfully in the cabin 
but was not on duty as operator. Either kind of error 
is so rare that moralizing on the specific negligence is 
futile; the only preventive measure that appears to be 
worth trying to apply is the general one of reining up 
every signalman to the strictest standards in all his acts. 
The man who is safest from this mistake is the one who 
gives the most conscientious, cool and intelligent atten- 
tion to each little detail of his work throughout every 
day. This is a very trite homily; but it is justified by 
the youth and the scant experience of hundreds of signal- 
men who ought to heed it. 

The tragedy at Chiwaukum is notable chiefly by its 
magnitude. One of the accidents included in the list 
printed above, that at Philadelphia Road, Ohio, was a 
boiler explosion which wrecked parts of two trains; and 
there were no less than six other boiler explosions, name- 
ly: 2d, Shelburne, Vt.; 3d, Bedford, Va.; 12th, Memphis, 
Tenn.; 17th, Castleton, N. Y.; 18th, Monrovia, Md.; 
20th, Berlin Falls, N. H. 

There was a serious butting collision on the Grand 
Trunk near Merritton, Ontario, Jan. 3, between east- 
bound passenger train No. 4 and a westbound locomo- 
tive. One fireman was killed and the other fireman and 
both enginemen were injured. One week later, on the 
same road, there was a collision of freight trains at Port 
Robinson, in which one fireman was killed and both en- 
ginemen were injured. 

The electric car accidents in the United States in Jan- 
uary numbered 14; number of persons killed two, and of 
injured 61, 


The descriptions of the new “reciprocating rotating 
spiral engine” which appear in the daily papers present 
a matter of absorbing interest to those who know noth- 
ing of such subjects. The engine differs from others in 
that the reciprocating motion of the piston is transformed 
into rotary motion through the medium of the cross head. 
which works in a shaft having right and left spiral 
grooves. In other words, there is no crank. The in- 
ventor is not satisfied, however, with such meager honors, 
but claims the following. ‘Take for example a crank 
type of engine of 100 h.p., running 100 per minute, using 
100 Ibs. of steam. In order to do this, steam must be 
taken 200 times. With our motor attached, the same 100 
ibs. of steam will turn the driving point 100 but steam 
will be taken only 100 times. We can change any type 
of reciprocating engine and make it do the same work 
with one-half or one-third the steam.” This is a mod- 
erate example of the lengths to which genius will go, 
for another recent story tells of two Bible students who 
have discovered a new “force” destined to revolutionize 
human affairs. They are-at: present dividing their timé 
between the study of the good book and the building of 
a machine which will utilize this new power. The editor 
of the Electrical Review suggests that they concentrate 
their energy upon their Bible study. This is wise ad- 
vice, and we recommend Proverbs 27:22. It seems to be 
a prevalent notion that the great discoveries of the world 
have been made by chance. It is true that Roentgen acci- 
dentally discovered the X ray, but he had_ previously 
spent years of patient study, investigating vacuum tube 
phenomena. It is also told, and we have no reason to 
doubt it, that Sir Isaac Newton was sitting in his garden 
when an apple fell, and that the incident suggested to 
him a line of study which ultimately resulted in his formu- 
lation of the three laws of motion. The fundamental 
discoveries of Newton, Galvani, Oersted, Faraday, Kelvin 
and others have in each case been the result of years of 
study and research, and were not evolved by the myste- 
rious methods of the Pre-Baconian philosophers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Earning Power of Railroads, with tables showing 
facts as to earnings, capitalization, mileage, etc., of 112 
railroads in the United States and Canada. By Floyd 
W. Mundy, 71 Broadway, New York. 1903. 

The first edition of this book, a year ago, was described 

in the Railroad Gazette, Feb. 21, 1902. This edition is 

in form the same, but Mr. Mundy’s novel methods of 
analysis are applied to the annual reports of the year just 
passed. It is valuable. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The Plunger Elevator Company, Worcester, Mass., has 
issued an artistic 15 page catalogue. It is said that the 
company has recently installed plunger elevators having 
over 200 ft. total travel and operating at speeds of 500 to 
00 ft. per minute. A list of important installations is 
given. 
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Electric hoists is the title of a small 11 page pamphlet 
sent out by the C. W. Hunt Company, New York, which 
briefly describes and illustrates several standard and 
special designs of hoists. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has published 
a pamphlet entitled ‘Modernizing a ‘Trunk Line,” which 
is a reprint of the article on the Lackawanna improve- 
ments since 1899, from the Nov. 14 issue of the Rail- 
road Gazette, The pamphlet is illustrated with 14 cuts 
showing special features of the work. It may be obtained 
by addressing T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, New 
York. 


A Proposed Single Driver Locomotive. 
BY PAUL T. WARNER. 

In these days of various locomotive types, and the de- 
signing of engines to do special work, there seems to 
be a field in which a well designed single driver locomo- 
tive could render efficient service. The editorial in the 
Railroad Gazette of January 23 was’ quite to the point 
in this respect; and the success of the singie locomotive 
in England, in handling trains of about 200 tons-at very 
high speed, would lead us to expect that, with the lib- 
eral American loading gage, an efficient and economical 
single engine could be made more than a_ possibility. 

The diagram presented herewith shows the principal 
features of a single driver locomotive with simple cylin- 
ders, designed for burning bituminous coal, and capable 
of hauling, on a level, a load of 250 tons, exclusive 
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of its own weight, at 60 miles an hour. The wheel spac- 
ing is similar to that of an eight-wheel engine, and the 
boiler, while pitched high, is not above the limit allowed 
by modern practice. In fact, the same boiler could be 
used with 92 in. wheels, but a diameter of 87 in. seems 
to be sufficient for the highest speeds. The weights are 
also within reasonable limits; 50,000 Ibs. per axle being 
frequent in large coupled engines. The heating surface 
is as follows: 








DIOS 65 ese 6s Bi Gs RH ud abre MS PN Sa OO ees 1,824 sq. ft. 
PRO ROR GONE 6c kciccs cecwetags CCSeasew we 140 Ks 
Total: AOU 4.4 cs ice sickest len sisi. > BPE 
GREE IIR: ss 6. cin. 0 4s a wile Sines HERE ee 36.6 ee 
The principal ratios are as follows: 
Heating surface divided by grate area............. é 
Tube heating surface divided by fire-box heat’g surface 13.0 
Heating surface divided by cylinder volume......... 256 
Grate area divided by cylinder volume............. 4.79 
Total weight divided by heating surface............ 61.1 
Weight on drivers divided by heating surface....... 25.5 
Weight on drivers divided by tractive effort........ 3.04 


Comparing these ratios with those of recent coupled 
express engines, it is noticed that the total weight per 
sq. ft. of heating surface is rather high. The heating 
surface is very large, however, in proportion to the 
weight on the drivers, and the boiler power is ample 
for the cylinders, and in this respect follows closely 
the lines of recent practice for wide fire-box bituminous 
coal burning engines. 

The accompanying curves show the relation between 
tractive effort and speed, and horse-power and speed, on 
a straight level track, for the new engine, in compar- 
ison with similar curves for a well-known eight-wheel 
engine employed in fast passenger service on an eastern 
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road. The locomotive: referred to has 1844 x 26 in. 
cylinders, 80 in. drivers, and 185 Ibs. steam pressure. 
The tractive efforts at various piston speeds were de- 
termined by means of factors given in the Schenectady 
Locomotive Works catalogue; and the curves, while 
somewhat approximate, are very. fair so far as compari- 
son is concerned. It is noticed that, owing to the com- 
paratively slow piston speed of the single engine, and 
the consequently higher mean effective pressure on the 
pistons, the curve of tractive power shows less drop than 
that for the coupled engine; and at speeds exceeding 
28 miles an hour, the traction of the single exceeds that 
of the eight-wheelers. 

The single engine labors under the disadvantage of a 
low tractive factor (i.e., weight on drivers divided by 
tractive effort) at speeds of less than 30 miles an hour; 
and a traction increaser- would be useful in the design 
under consideration. An arrangement similar to that 
used on the New York Central Atlantic type engines 
could be conveniently employed. This device was, in 
fact, used by. the Baldwin Locomotive Works on the 
single driver built by them for the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing in 1880. By increasing the weight on the drivers 
to 60,000 Ibs. at starting, the tractive factor becomes 
3.65 at a slow pull. The successful experience of Brit- 
ish railroads with single driver engines having a trac- 
tive factor as low as 2.60, leads to the conclusion that, 
with the assistance of this device, the engine under 
consideration would be able to utilize its cylinder power 
to advantage. Such a locomotive should, of course, be 
kept at strictly high speed work, as the liability to slip 
at moderate speeds, if the rail is not in good condition, 
is very great; the tractive factor at 30 miles an hour 
with the normal weight on the drivers being only 4.10. 
But on a low grade division, where speed is high, loads 
moderate and stops infrequent, the single engine should 
prove highly efficient. . 

The horse-power curve shows the maximum for the 
single to be about 1,010. These curves were constructed 
directly from the curves of tractive effort, and show the 
maximum indicated power. that the engines can develop 
at any particular speed. For the single driver engine, 
allowing a consumption of 25 lbs. of water and + Ibs. of 
coal per horse-power hour, the boiler performance at the 
maximum would be as follows: 


Water evaporated per hour, Ibs................. 25,250 
Water evaporated per sq. ft. of heating surface 

GE GU ANN ois ot Gh rn cr wala ie eiorsie eereraeaionere ire 12.9 
Horse-power developed per sq. ft. of heating surface 51 
Coal DHurned per Nour. lbs. 5 55 55 50.46 5c eg oe crs esere's 4,040 
Coal burned per sq. ft. of grate per hour, Ibs..... 110 
Ilorse-power developed per sq. ft. of grate surface. 27.6 


These figures are within the limits of boiler perfor- 
mance. 

The scheme for a single driver engine, as here out- 
lined, could, of course, be greatly elaborated. For burn- 
ing inferior fuel, the Wootten fire-box can be easily em- 
ployed, as is done on the Reading singles; and the 
engine could also be compounded to great advantage. 
Why should not the balanced arrangement, as used on 
the Baldwin ten-wheel engine No. 20,000, be successfully 
applied to a single driver locomotive? Cylinders 13 and 
22 in. in diameter by 26 in. stroke would be about right 
for the adhesive weight, and the balance would be almost 
perfect, as not even coupling rods would be present to 
necessitate counterweights. Such an engine, fitted with 
a well designed valye gear, a traction increaser, and a 
sand-box of liberal proportions, should not give much 
trouble from slipping; and, it seems to the writer, would 
prove an almost ideal machine for light, high speed 
service. 


The Railroad to Astrachan. 


The Voiga is now perhaps the most important river 
transportation route in the world, having something of 
the importance which the Mississippi and its tributaries 
had in the early days of railroads. But the Volga has 
two great deficiencies: its mouth is in a land-locked sea 
surrounded for the most part by a barren country, which 
till the development of the Baku petroleum fields af- 
forded comparatively little traffic; and for a good part 
of the year the river is closed to navigation by ice. 

Since the productiveness of the petroleum wells has 
supplied all Russia with light and a great part of it 
with fuel, the absolute cessation of transportation on 
the lower part of the stream in winter has become a 
serious interruption to industry. The development of 
traffic on the Asiatic Midland Railroad east of the Cas- 
pian also suffers thereby, and it has long been evident 
that the Russian railroad system must be connected 
with the mouth of the Volga at Astrachan, whose trade 
is now said to be 500 times as great as it was 25 years 
ago, while about 60,000 men are employed on its com- 
mercial marine—all laid up in winter. In 1898 the 
freight received and shipped at Astrachan amounted 
to 5,200,000 tons, valued at $45,000,000. While petro- 
leum and its products made up 97 per cent. of this ton- 
nage, there was a very considerable trade in cotton 
(coming from the Asiatic Midland Railroad), in wool 
and hides and in fish, for which the lower Volga is 
famous all over Russia. Grain comes down the Volga 
to supply the local demand. in the semi-arid region ad- 
jacent to its lower course. Exports of Russian manu- 
factures to Persia and Central Asia are made chiefly 
by way of Astrachan. 

The construction of a railroad to that city, however, 


has been delayed by a controversy concerning its loca- 
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tion, whether on the right or the left side of the Volga. 
This has finally been concluded, and the railroad is to 
be built on the left or Asiatic side of the stream, where 
there are some 2,000,000 acres of public lands which at 
present yield about $350,000 per year. The new rail- 
road will give an outlet to the salt, which is all that 
remains of two ancient lakes with an aggregate area of 
133 square miles. It is to be built by the Rjasan & 
Uralsk Co., which already has lines east of the Volga. 
As these are of narrow gage, the section from the junc- 
tion to the main line west of the Volga is to be wid- 
ened to the Russian standard. Work has already been 
begun. 


Notes from West Albany. 





As in all other large shops, there are in those of the 
New York Central at West Albany a number of special 
devices and methods for doing work which are peculiar 
to the place, and are worthy of record and imitation. In 
the first place, Mr. C. H. Quereau, the shop superinten- 
dent, has established a regular meeting time for all of the 
foremen of the locomotive and car departments, for the 
discussion of matters pertaining to the shop and.the work 
to be done; the two departments. meeting separately. 

There are usually about twenty men present at a meet- 
ing of the locomotive men, and these include the gang 
foremen of the erecting pits. As it is of importance to the 
Superintendent of Motive Power to know when. an engine 
in the repair shop will be available for service, the first 
question discussed is regarding the possibility of turning 
out. such engines on’ schedule time; and there is a well 
considered schedule for this work. ; 

It is a rule that is well lived up to, that an engine must 
be stripped and the wheels removed within three days 
from the time it comes into the shop... The boilermaker 
then makes a careful inspection and gives a date upon 
which he can have his repairs completed.. To this the 
gang foreman of the erecting shop adds the time for doing 
his work, and the date thus arrived at is that upon which 
the engine is scheduled to be ready for service. 

‘he matter is decided by the erecting shop foreman 
without consulting the machine or blacksmith shop, be- 
cause the erecting shop is the limiting department. ‘The 
machine shop can take care of any and all work: that 
may be sent to it by the erecting shop and the same 
thing holds true of the blacksmith shop. 

This date being fixed, a banner is hung on the wall 
at the end of the pit, which may read as follows: 

1878 E1B 

Div. Moh. 

In 12, 20, 02. 

Out 1, 12, 03. 
which, being interpreted, means: Class E1B. engine, No. 
1878 of Mohawk Division, came’ into the shop December 
20, 1902, and will be ready for service again on January 
12, 1903. The time that an engine is held for general 
repairs is, of course, dependent upon the work to be 
done, and varies from six days to three weeks. 

With these figures at hand, a definite schedule is made 
out every Friday of the engines to be delivered the fol- 
lowing week, and on Monday a supplementary sched- 
ule, subject to revision, is made out for the week fol- 
lowing. - The result is that on the first Monday of the 
month the shop superintendent has an approximate sched- 
ule of the output for the first two weeks of the month, 
from .which he can estimate the output of the whole 
month. If this estimate falls below the rate for the same 
month of the preceding year, he is in a position to apply 
a remedy to bring it up to that rate before it becomes 
too late. 

Returning now to the meeting of the shop foremen, the 
first question discussed is the schedule for the current 
week. The number of each engine is called off and the 
gang foreman of the erecting shop on whose pit it is locat- 
ed is asked whether he can meet the date set for its 
delivery. Whatever may be the cause of possible delay 
the foreman of the responsible department is there to give 
a reason for that delay, or to assure the meeting that his 
work will be done on time. 

Suggestions are then asked for and some are usually 
forthcoming, for the improvement of the shop practice. 
These are freely discussed, and the meeting then ad- 
journs, after having been in session from a half to three- 
quarters of an hour, commencing at 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

These meetings are very informal, and the men speak 
their minds with the utmost freedom, with the result that 
all points are thoroughly considered, and each foreman 
knows in just what relation his work for the week 
stands to the rest. He knows, too, the order in which 
that work is to be delivered, and. each man is in possession 
of the schedule for the week. Naturally all work, 
whether in the machine shop, blacksmith shop, boiler shop 
or any of the other departments, must be turned out in 
the order of the engine numbers as they appear on the list, 
a preference being naturally given to those coming first. 

A number of interesting features are to be found in the 
shop practice. For instance, in fitting rod keys they are 
planed on the edges, but the sides are ground to size on a 
surface grinding machine. This gives a true and straight 
edge where it is needed for keying purposes, while the 
thickness is accurate enough and can be obtained by close 
forging and grinding in a small fraction of the time pre- 
viously employed in planing the sides. 

The rod brasses, too, are no longer fitted by hand, 
but are merely bored out '/,, in. larger than the pin upon 
which they are to run. The boring tool leaves a much 





better surface than the hand work did, and the loose- 
ness is not only no detriment, but has reduced the number 


‘of hot brasses on engines just out of the shop by 75 per 
cent. In boring these brasses the pin is calipered, and if 


it has worn to a taper from end to end the brass is bored 
to the same taper, with the result that a continuous bear- 
ing for the whole length of the pin is secured, the same 
as when fitted by hand, but.at a much lower cost and a 
much more satisfactory service. 

The packing rings for piston rods and valve stems are 
cast to size ready for insertion in the stuffing box with- 
out receiving any machine work. This, to be sure, can- 
not be cited as a distinct novelty, but the mention- 
ing of the practice may suffice to remind those who are 
not working in accordance with it of the economics 
to be effected by adopting it. 
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Fig. 2. 


The oscillating ring for metallic packing is ground to 
its seat by a very simple device. It consists of a long 
shaft reaching up to the line of the countershafting and 
carrying at its lower extremity a clamp for holding the 
ring. The weight of this shaft is utilized to furnish 
the pressure to the ring against its seat, and this, with a 
rotation of the shaft, with the usual supply of emery and 
oil, serves to do the work. 

In the use of finished bolts the standard practice of 


- working to a taper of one-sixteenth of an inch to 

















Fig, 3, 


the foot is followed, but instead of using single dimen- 
sions a scale is used as shown in the table following: 


Approximate Diameter of Reamer at Point. 


Reamer. Size at point. Reamer. Size at point. 
In. In. In. In. 

% No. 1 2 1% No. 3 1 3/16 

2 No. 2 17/32 i? No. 4 1 7/32 

% No. 3 9/16 1% No. 1 1% 

% No. 4 19/32 14% No. 2 1 9/32 

No. 1 1% No. 3 1 5/16 
No. 2 /32 1% No. 4 1 11/32 
No. 3 11/16 1% No. 1 1% 

No. 4 23/32 13% No. 2 1 13/32 

4, No. 1 1 No. 3 1 7/16 

No. 2 25/32 1% No. 4 1 15/32 
No. 3 18/16 1% No. 1 1% 
No. 4 27/32 1% No. 2 1 17/32 

% No. 1 1% No. 3 1 9/16 

% No. 2 /32 11% No. 4 1 19/32 

img No. 3 15/16 15% No. 1 15% 

% No. 4 31/82 15 No. 2 1 21/32 
h- 6 hNet 158 No. 3 1 11/32 
1 No. 2 1 1/32 1 No. 4 1 23/32 
1 No.3 1 1/16 1% No. 1 1% 

1 No 4 1 3/32 1% No. 2 1 25/32 
1% No. 1 : 1% No. 8 1 13/32 
14% No. 2 1 5/82 1% No. 4 27/32 


In explanation of this table an examination will show 
that there are four numbers of reamers for each nomi- 

















nal diameter of bolt from %.to 1°4 in., dependent upon 
the diameter of the reamer at the point. This table, in 
the form of a blueprint,.is pested at intervals over the fore- 
men’s desks in the erecting shop. Then, when a bolt is to 


_be fitted, the old hole is calipered and the length of the 


bolt measured. The man then goes to the blueprint, and, 
selecting a reamer next larger in size than the present 
diameter of the hole, orders the bolt by length and num- 
ber, filling out in addition the dimensions called for on a 
sheet shown in duplicate in Fig. 1 and also giving the 
number of nuts to be used. 

Thus the order may read for a certain number of 1 in. 
No. 2 bolts 10 in. long, and these will be turned to fit a 
hole reamed with a reamer 1'/;, in. in diameter at the 
point. Attention is called in passing to the fact that the 
diameters of the reamer points increase 7/;, in. for each 
consecutive number of the same nominal diameter. From 
which it further appears that the schedule provides for 
every diameter from 1% in. to 1”/;. in. advancing by 
thirty-seconds. When the bolt is delivered the hole is 
reamed to fit. This avoids the possible losses’ and inher- 
ent expense involved in an attempt to turn the bolt to fit 
the hole. The bolts are turned to a gage of the same 
diameter and taper, as the reamer and they are so fitted 
to the gage as to make the body come flush with the bot- 
tom of the gage by hand, as shown in Fig. 2. 

One of the greatest labor-saving devices about the shop 
is an oil burner used for welding broken engine frames 
in position. The advantage of this method is at once 
apparent in the saving of the labor which would other- 
wise be involved in the removal of the frames. The butt 
weld was first tried, and then the searf, to give way in 
turn, to a V-weld let in on each side of the frame, with 


‘plenty of metal to provide for hammering and holding 


the frame to its original length. 

In addition to the advantage obtained by the non- 
removal of the frame is the incidental one of being able 
to watch the progress of the heating at all times. 

An oil burner working with gasolene is also used for 
heating and fitting patches and braces to the boiler, and 
this is especially convenient where any flanging is to be 
done, as the final fitting can be done with the pieces in 
position. 

Compressed air is, of course, distributed throughout all 
of the shops, and is put to the usual wide variety of 
uses. Among these is that of testing the air-brake piping 
upon locomotives. As the shop pressure is but 80 Ibs. per 
sq. in., and as the testing pressure should be at least 120 
Ibs., some method of increase must be used. The one 
resorted to in this instance is to connect the air. pipe to 
both the steam and air cylinders of the air pump. The 
pressure upon the two sides of the air cylinder thus coun- 
terbalance each other, and that in the steam cylinder is 
enabled to readily raise the air from SO to 120 Ibs. per sq. 
in. in the delivery pipe. 

Another use of compressed air is that of blowing the 
portable forges in the erecting shop. A considerable sav- 
ing in the amount used is effected by means of a jet nozzle 
in the air pipe, which, acting on the principle of the in- 
jector, draws outside air in through side openings and 
supplies the requisite blast to the fire, without using so 
great a quantity of compressed air as would be required 
were the whole supply to be delivered through a closed 
pipe. Still another use of compressed air is to be found 
in a sliding platform in front of, the wheel press. With 
the arrangement under consideration the wheel is placed 
upon the platform and the collar of the axle entered in 
the hole. Compressed air is then admitted to the operating 
cylinder, and, as the platform is moved, the bottom of 
the wheel is carried forward into position, while one man 
can readily control the movement of the top. The wheel 
press is also fitted with a recording gage, by which the 
pressures #1 the pressing on of the wheels are registered 
and kept. 

In the heating furnaces a mechanical stoker has been 
successfully used, thus dispensing with the services of a 
man and securing a much more uniform temperature than 
is possible with hand firing. 

Among the many handy appliances that are in use about 
the shop but two will be shown. One is used in the car shop 
for compressing the elliptical springs before putting them 
in the truck. It is shown in Fig. 3 and consists of a 
heavy framework, to one side of which a pneumatic cylin- 
der is attached. The piston rod of this cylinder oper- 
ates a lever, pivoted at one end, and which can be brought 
to bear against the top of a spring placed beneath it. As 
it is forced down the spring is compressed and held by 
clamps until it is in position in the truck. 

Finally there is an ingenious arrangement of dies for 
use in connection with the bulldozer for forming shapes 
that have a re-entering portion that would be difficult to 
remove from or form in an ordinary matrix. 

For example, take the piece shown in Fig. 4. To shape 
this there is a male portion with the same contour as the 
interior and as outlined in A of Figs. 5 and 6. The 
matrix consists of three pieces; A back B, to the ends 
of which the side arms, C and D, are hinged. At the 
starting of the work, the whole is placed across the two 
ends, F and G, of the rigid portion of the former, E. The 
straight bar to be bent is laid across it and the machine 
started. The male portion, A, then pushes the back, B, 
of the matrix down between the arms, F and G, and these 
in turn rotate the side arms C and D, causing them to 
close in upon the male when the movement has been 
completed the die and piece to be formed stands, as shown 
in Fig. 6. The backward movement withdraws the matrix 
from between the arms, F and G, when they can be opened 
and the piece removed. 
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Easy Money. 


BY A. WINNER. 

Are you a victim of ennui? If so let me prescribe a 
sovereign remedy. I will guarantee to cure the most viru- 
lent case of neurasthenia, hypochondria, tic douloureux, 
glanders, poll-evil, hoof-rot, nostalgia, or bots. Simply 
secure a position as station agent at the front on the 
extension of some railroad, say in Utah or California. 

It is easy to get such a place. All you do is to make 
application on a blank which is a yard long by actual 
measurement, each side containing more pertinent and 
impertinent questions than were dreamed of during the 
Inquisition. In the application you are required to state 
your name in full at present; also the one you flagged 
under back east; birthplace, and, age last birthday, pres- 
ent height, weight, color of eyes and hair, condition of 
teeth and toenails; describe minutely any birthmarks 
on face, hands or body. You give a succinct history of 
your antecedents, paternal and maternal, and state how 
many, if any, were hanged for sheep-stealing. 

You are asked whether you smoke, drink, chew, or use 
intoxicating liquors. You give in detail] particulars of 
every position which you have ever held, with cause for 
leaving same, and furnish addresses of past employers, 
living or dead. You agree to abide by the thousand and 
one arbitrary rules already made, provided and set forth; 
us well ag those which shall be issued from time to time 
in the future. You waive all right, title, and claim to 
recompense for damages to body, mind or morals, whether 
caused by the negligence of fellow-servants, or an act 
of God. 

You are placed under bond with a surety company, 
thereby entering the class with bank cashiers, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and other high-salaried officiais ; 
but unfortunately your resemblance to this plutocratic 
nobocracy ceases and determines at the line of emolu- 
ment. 

You next undergo a searching physical examination by 
the company’s surgeon who requires you to strip, while 
he carefully sounds your lungs, observes the action of 
your heart, and notes the conditions of the various organs 
of your anatomical make-up. You then pass a rigid test 
for auricular defects. The doctor holds a stop-watch first 
to one ear, and then the other at distances varying from 
three inches to ten feet, ever and anon pressing the but- 
ton as he asks: “Do you hear it now?” 

Having satisfied himself that you can distinguish the 
delicate ticking of a telegraph instrument, while a de- 
capod locomotive stands outside the office window blowing 
off steam and with its bell ringing, he next brings out a 
bunch of vari-colored yarns to test your eyes for color- 
blindness. You are required to distinguish not only the 
colors, but the various shades of white, red and green 
at a glance. Then you go to the photograph gallery and 
have some tin-types struck off, two of which you file with 
your application. 

If you have successfully qualified in all these partic- 
ulars, you are accepted on probation and sent forth into 
the desert, or the wilderness to prove your worthiness at 
some obscure, God-forsaken station, where the light and 
pleasant duties tend to fill your soul with joy, and your 
pocket with shining shekels, and to engender a feeling 
of peace and love in your heart toward your fellow- 
men. At least, if they don’t, it’s your own fault. 

Let us suppose you are sent to the front on an exten- 
sion of some road. The last 20 miles you ride standing 
up on a car of gravel in the construction train, and as 
the end of track is still two miles short of the town at 
which you are to be located, you hoof it down the grade, 
carrying your collar-box. You find a telegraph office cut 
into a box car, or one corner of an unfinished building, 
which you are to occupy until the station is built. 

The instrument is calling your office madly, and in a 
hush of glad expectancy you open the key and answer, 
only to receive your first commercial message addressed 
to a Chinese laundryman. Filing a copy of this, you 
enclose the message in an envelope, enter it on the de- 
livery sheet, and start out to play messenger-boy, up one 
straggling street, and down another until you locate your 
Celestial washee washee, deliver the message, and get his 
tea-store signature on the sheet. This healthful, divert- 
ing pastime devolves upon you a dozen times daily, as a 
rule just when you have enough work on hand for any 
two active, energetic men to perform. This particular 
duty is especially conducive to a happy, cheerful frame 
of mind for the reason that you receive no pay for it, 
through the wise provisions of an arrangement between 
the railroad and telegraph companies. 

In the course of a few days the track reaches town 
and then your joys begin in earnest. The excitement 
and novelty of seeing the “keers’ come in, draws the 
denizens of the back-country to town from near and far. 
They examine, rubber, criticize, and comment on every 
feature of the construction, operation and management 
of the road, to the cynical amusement of the citizens of 
the new terminus, already blasé after two days’ associa- 
tion with what they have dreamed of and prayed for 
all their lives. 

Although the road is not open for service, it is decided 
to ship in a few ears of freight to relieve a shortage which 
has been caused by the heavy rains putting a stop to haul- 
ing by team over 25 miles of rough mountain roads. This 
has been the only method of getting goods into the town 
for GO years, and the men and teams engaged in it now 
find other occupation. 

You have no station records, or appliances, and no 
place to put them if you had. The town dray, a metro- 


politan institution inaugurated with the advent of the 
railroad, backs up in the mud to the cars on the side-track. 
Rain is falling at the rate of 3 in. per diem as you blithe- 
ly step up and examine the car-seals and note their read- 
ing on the face of the way-bill, after which you jerk open 
the door by main strength and awkwardness. 

A congested mass of merchandise meets your eye, and 
you proceed to dig out tanks of oil, naphtha and petro- 
leum, sacks of sugar, flour and salt, coffins, horse-shoes, 
barrels of sheep-dip, paint and molasses; casks of crock- 
ery, bath-tubs, crates of vegetables, bundles of iron pipe, 
bars of iron, steel and other hardware, innumerable boxes 
of groceries, packages of ales, wines, liquors and cigars, 
and a choice collection of second-hand household goods, 
released to a valuation of $5.00 per 100 lIbs., in various 
stages of decrepitude and dilapidation. 

Stevedoring this class of plunder is particularly sooth- 
ing to your soul, as you recall with what morbid reluct- 
ance you move a few of your own household goods during 
the annual clean-up. You check off on the way-bill every 
article unloaded, keeping a careful watch for “shorts,” 
“overs” and “bad orders” which must be, reported without 
delay. You tear your hands, and ruin a suit of clothes 
on the rough freight in the first car you deal with, unless 
you have thoughtfully donned heavy gloves and overalls. 

These things count for little, however, as you realize 
the strength of character you are acquiring through con- 
trolling your temper and repressing a constant desire to 
swear like a longshoreman; in addition to which is the 
distinct advantage of physical culture acquired without 
the monotonous exercises requiring Indian clubs and 
dumb-bells. In fact, you wake up the next morning sore 
in every joint and muscle. But you soon get used to it. 

Next, by way of variety you do a little brain-work in 
making out the expense bills. You are required to verify 
rates and extensions, and footings of weights and charges 
columns, and see that totals of expense bills correspond, 
sending corrections when necessary. Now, as relaxation, 
you put on gum-boots, an oil slicker, and a rubber hat 
and start up town half a mile through the rain and mud 
to collect the amount of the expense bills from the mer- 
chants receiving the freight. When you are through with 
this, you can take a rest while you make out the reports 
for the general office, which is a good antidote for brain- 
stagnation. You put your remittance, properly classified, 
in a sack, seal it and after addressing it to the cashier, 
take it up to the express office. 

While you are engaged in figuring, you feel lonesome 
unless half a dozen of more or less polite individuals in- 
terrupt you, inquiring rates on hay, grain, green and sali 
hides, horns, tallow, cut-feed, sheep, hogs and cattle, glue, 
lumber, lime, cement, lath, shingles, tan-bark, fire-wood, 
spuds, butter, cheese and eggs, beans and wool, N. O. S., 
from Hazel Baker’s barn to Smith’s Ferry. Perhaps some 
or all of these articles are offered for shipment, and you 
cheerfully stop to figure rates, make out shipping receipts 
and weigh, tag and load the various articles presented, 
which occupies your leisure time until supper. Even here 
you have no respite, for before you have fairly begun 
eating you are called out to send a death message for some 
one. 

When you reach the wire, the despaf€her is calling you 
frantically for car reports, and “OS” of trains in and 
out; and he jacks you up for leaving without getting 
“sft” (stop for tea). He then sends you an order as 
long as the emancipation proclamation covering the move- 
ments of three work trains for the following day. You re- 
peat the orders, hunt up the conductors, get their signa- 
tures to the orders, send them back and get the de- 
spatcher’s OK and “complete”; after which he forgets 
you for 15 minutes. Finally you wander sadly back to 
the chilly remains of your evening meal, choke them 
down and hurry through the pitchy darkness and rain 
and mud to the damp office where you write up a his- 
tory of the shorts, overs and bad orders, number them, 
copy them in the impression book and mail.them to the 
stations interested. 

You then make out your ticket and freight reports, 
and daily account statement to the auditor, and balance 
your cash. This necessitates adding columns of figures 
a yard long, comprising amounts of expense bills on 
hand, and is excellent exercise for the brain. You now 
get down the shipping orders and proceed to way-bill 
your outward-bound freight for the early morning train. 
There is not much to this as all you have to do is to 
refer to the classification, tariffs, rate sheets and excep- 
tions for every article you don’t happen to know the rate 
on; fill out your way-bill, verify your extensions, total- 
ing up the weights and amounts at the bottom of the 
columns. 

When this is done, and your bills are numbered con- 
secutively you get out the big impression book; open it 
and place an oiled sheet of cardboard on the left-hand 
page, fish a wet rag from the pail, wring it out, shake 
it smooth, place it on top of the oiled sheet, turn one 
page of the book down on it, and put two loose sheets 
of tissue paper on top in order to send a copy each to 
the Auditor, and General Freight Agent. You now place 
your bills face down on the tissues, repeat the process 
until all the bills are in the book, put it in the big press 
and screw it down tight. 

When regular trains are inaugurated, you have a few 
light duties added, such as selling tickets, checking bag- 
gage, handling express and mail, and making reports 
covering these various items; weighing sample trunks, 
making out excess tags, collecting for same and load- 
ing the baggage into the car. You are, of course, inter- 
rupted a thousand times a day while engaged in these 


various occupations by the telegraph and telephone, and 
personally by parties who take pity on your loneliness 
and ask enough questions to stump an information bureau. 

A dozen or more messages are filed daily which could 
as well go by train mail, but you have to fight for cir- 
cuit and work them off. You don’t know what minute 
the superintendent is liable to happen along and find 
cause for complaint; or perhaps it’s the president in his 
private car with a party of distinguished visitors, who 
registers a bitter kick at being held up by the track gang, 
who know the special is due, and cheerfully proceed with 
malice aforethought to raise the track when they hear the 
whistle of the engine. At 5 p.m. each day you do a mile 
and repeat taking the yard for the car report. 

I have sketched a bare outline of a few of the pleasant 
and mildly-exciting duties which fall to the lot of the 
station agent, who must at all times present a smiling 
exterior to the public at $65 per month. What he really 
has to do would appal the average man, because he has 
to do it all at once. The long hours, heavy work, re- 
sponsibility and princely salary appeal strongly to any 
one looking for a snap where there is nothing to do but 
work. 








TECHNICAL. 


Manufacturing and Business. 
The Union Cross Tie Co. has been incorporated in New 
Jersey to make railroad cross ties. James Cochran and 
Albert E. Seibert, incorporators. 

The Dalhoff Construction Co., of Little Rock, Ark., 
has increased its capital stock from $9,000 to $50,000. 
The company has on hand about 200 miles of railroad 
work in Arkansas, Missouri and Illinois. 

The American Ry. Equipment Co. has been incor- 
porated in New Jersey, with $100,000 capital, as a 
nucleus of a proposed consolidation of railroad supply 
houses. The incorporaters are: K. K. McLaren, Horace 
S. Gould and Howard K. Wood. 

The Arthur Frantzen Company, Electrical Engineers, 
225 Dearborn street, Chicago, has moved to larger of- 
fices in the Fisher Building. Also the factory, formerly 
at 225 Dearborn, has been located at 102 E. Van Buren 
street, with considerably increased space. 

The Richards Chair Panel Co., Chicago, maker of the 
Richards panel-back chairs, which heretofore has had 
its goods made by contract, proposes to establish and equip 
a new upholstering factory. The present authorized cap- 
ital steck of the company is $30,000. It is proposed to 
increase the capital stock to $100,000. 

A reprint of the paper by Mr. Charles Day, of the 
firm of Dodge & Day, engineers of Philadelphia, before 
the New York Electrical Society on Dec. 17, on “‘Require- 
ments of Machine Tool Operation with Special Reference 
to the Motor Drive,” which was printed in our issue 
of Jan. 9, will be sent by mail on application to R. D. 
Lillibridge, 170 Broadway, New York. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Consolidated Ry. 
Electric Lighting & Equipment Co. in New York, Feb. 
11, Isaac L. Rice was re-elected President and J. L. Wat- 
son, Secretary and Treasurer. The duties heretofore per- 
formed by J. N. Abbott, as Vice-President and General 
Manager, were added to those of the President, and Mr. 
Abbott’s connection with the company ceased. 

The J. S. McCormick Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., makers of 
foundry equipment and supplies, has increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $150,000, and has applied for a 
State charter. The company has shops at Mauch Chunk 
and at Pittsburg, the capacity of which has been about 
doubled during the past year. J. S. McCormick is Pres- 
ident, and P. BE. Malone, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The British Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
has secured the last of the contracts awarded by the 
Metropolitan Underground R. R., London (promoted by 
C. T. Yerkes), for the electrical equipment of its lines. 
The contract calls for the motor car equipment. Each 
ear will have four 150 h.p. motors and will be equipped 
with the electro-pneumatic, unit-control apparatus. 


The Paxton-Mitchell Company, Omaha, Neb., makers 
of Mitchell metallic packing, have appointed Davis & 
Bryan, Philadelphia, Pa., general agents for the eastern 
and southeastern Atlantic States for their packing. This 
packing was described in these columns June 14, 1902. 
The officers of the Paxton-Mitchell Company are: W. 
A. Paxton, President; James L. Paxton, Treasurer: 
Thos. W. Mitchell, Secretary. 


In the annual report of the Pressed Steel Car Co.. 
just issued, President F. W. Hoffstot says that his com- 
pany is now the largest single consumer of steel in the 
world, and that enough business has been booked and is 
in sight to insure the. full operation of the company’s 
works during the entire year. Issues of the company’s 
gold bonds have been paid off up to Feb. 1, 1905, antici- 
pating installments by payments made out of earnings, 
and the entire issue now outstanding amounts to only $3,- 


The United States Locomotive Corporation has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000, and has 
succeeded to the business of the Torbert & Peckham 
Locomotive, Steam Shovel & Car Works, with offices at 
1602-5 Monadnock Block, Chicago, and works at Ham- 
mond, Ind. The new works cover 15 acres and have a 
capacity of over 50 locomotives at one time in the main 
erecting shops. Mr. Alfred C, Torbert will remain as 
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the managing officer of the new corporation, Mr. F. A. 
Peckham retiring. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. has re- 
cently received orders for equipment from the Llewellyn 
Iron Works, Los Angeles, Cal.; the shops to be equipped 
throughout for driving by electric motors. Also from 
the Kern River Power Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; the Phila- 
delphia Tapestry Mills and the Dodge Cold Storage Co., 
of Philadelphia. 'The latter is building a large coal crane, 
to be installed at the Maryland Steel Company’s plant 
at Sparrows Point. The crane will be driven by electric 
power. The order from the Tapestry Mills is for a dupli- 
cate of a 150 k.w., Westinghouse two-phase engine-type 
alternator now in use there. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Union Steel & Wire Co. has been incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey, with $125,000 capital. 


The American Bridge Co. has been awarded the con- 
tract for rebuilding the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. bridge 
over the Ohio River at Benwood, W. Va. 


Bids are asked by Willis Chipman, Toronto, Ont., for 
steel trestles and tanks at Bridgeport, Ont.; at Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, and for another near London, Ont. 


John Reis, of New Castle, Pa., has been appointed 
General Superintendent of blast furnaces, open-hearth de- 
partment, blooming and plate mills of the Sharon Steel 
Co. at South. Sharon, Pa. 


J. M. ‘Topping has resigned as Vice-President and 
director of the American Sheet Steel Co., and Isaac M. 
Scott has resigned as auditor. Mr. Scott is succeeded 
by Geo. M. McGinnis, heretofore Assistant Auditor. 


Pittsburg despatches say that Jones & Laughlin will 
at once build a $2,000,000 steel rail plant, and also ex- 
pend $1,000,000 in the construction of steel mills. Both 
of the new plants will adjoin the present establishment. 


It is announced that Reuben Miller is to retire from 
the Presidency of the Crucible Steel Co. of America about 
May 1, and it is probable that Frank B. Smith, the 
Assistant to the President, and General Manager, will 
be his successor. Mr. Miller will continue as a director. 


Frank A. Lapham, formerly connected with the Cleve- 
land Frog & Crossing Co., and later one of the organ- 
izers of the National Steel Co., died in New York City 
Teb. 18, aged 43. At the time of his death he was Gen- 
eral Sales Agent for the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. 
Co., and recently held a similar position with the Lack- 
awanna Iron & Steel Co. 


Canadian papers say that neither the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Co., nor the Clergue Syndicate will bid for the 
25,000 tons of rails wanted by the Department of Rail- 
ways & Canals for the Intercolonial Ry. Neither com- 
pany can fill the contract by June 1. The Government 
will be asked to give the contract to British in prefer- 
ence to German manufacturers. 


Collarless Journals—M. C. B. Inquiry. 
In order to collect data on which to base its report for 
the next convention, the M. C. B. Association commit- 
tee on collarless journals has sent out a circular of in- 
quiry containing the following questions: 

1. How many freight cars have you equipped with 
collarless journals? How many passenger cars have you 
equipped with collarless journals? 

2. State the number of hot boxes for six months found 
under passenger cars with collarless journals and under 
passenger cars with collar journals. State the number 
of hot boxes found under freight cars with collarless 
journals and under freight carg with collar journals, for 
a period of six months. 

3. Do you use the same dust guard and the same lid 
for collar and collarless journals in passenger cars, and 
the same lid for collar and collarless journals under 
freight cars? If not, please send the committee drawings 
showing the dust guards and lids. 

4. State whether you use filled bearings, solid bear- 
ings or solid bearings lead lined with collar journals and 
also with collarless journals; in other words, are the 


‘same bearings used for both kinds? 


5. How many collar journals have you found broken 
under passenger cars and freight cars separately for a 
period of six months, and how many have been found for 
the same period having collarless journals due to the 
fillet being worn at the back? 

6. Is difficulty experienced inspecting the journal 
bearings on account of the journal bearing key covering 
up parts of the end of the journal where collarless jour- 
nals are used, and is this difficulty greater than with coi- 
lar journals? 

7. Do your trucks keep square as well with collarless 
journals as with those equipped with collars, the natural 
tendency of the collarless journal being to permit the 
trucks to spread, while with the collar journal the trucks 
are held square. 

Replies should be addressed to F. W. Brazier, Chair- 
man, room 610, Grand Central Station, New York City. 
The replies should be received not later than Apri] 15, 
1903. 


Interchange Rules Regarding Metal Cars. 
The Rules of Interchange of the M. C. B. Association 
do not make any provision for settlement for metal cars 
destroyed on foreign roads. The Arbitration Committee 
in its report to the next convention would like to propose 
settlement prices for this class of equipment, and Secre- 


tary J. W. Taylor has sent a circular asking for sug- 
gestions from the members. Members having these cars 
in service are requested to give the committee the cost, 
the kind and the capacity as covered by Rule 110 of the 
1902 code. 
Paint For Exposed Metal Work. 

The metal preservative paint made by the Wadsworth- 
Howland Company, Chicago, and called “Carburet Black” 
is claimed to ke an anti-rust, acid-proof coating, imper- 
vious to sulphurous acid drippings from wet coal. The 
builder of one of the metal dumping cars says that all 
of the malleable castings for hig cars are dipped in ‘‘Car- 
buret Black” before being riveted in place and all sur- 
faces to be put together are similarly coated. It is also 
recommended for bridges, car roofs, smoke-stacks, loco- 
motive front-ends—in short, for all kinds of exposed iron 
or steel work. 


Important Installation of Nernst Lamps. 
The Farmers’ National Bank Building, which is to be 
the largest structure in Pittsburg and one of the tallest 
office buildings:in the world, is to be lighted with Nernst 
lamps made by the Nernst Lamp Company, of Pittsburg, 
and supplied by the Doubleday-Hill Electric Company of 
the same city. 'The generating plant is to consist. of 
three 150 k.w. and one 75 k.w. machines built by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. There are 
to be installed 1,000-55 watt single glower, 1,250-88 watt 
single glower, 20-two glower and 20-six glower lamps. 
The wiring is to be done by Clark & McMullen, New 
York. 
The Universal Rotary Pocket Measure. 

The little device shown in the illustration is a revolving 
rule. One complete revolution of the wheel means 6 in. 
of travel. The pointer on the dial registers 
complete revolutions of the wheel; a com- 
a splete revolution of the pointer means a travel 

by the wheel of 15 ft. The pointer may be 
set back to zero instantly from any position. 
For measuring straight work it sometimes 
permits increased speed and accuracy as com- 
pared with the ordinary rule or tape. For 
measuring curved or bent work it is especially 
simple and accurate. The measuring wheel is 






rapid, 
made of hard steel and comes in rolling, not sliding, con- 
tact with the work to be measured. The casing is nickel- 
plated and the handle is made of a black enameled hard 
wood. It is made by the Steckenreiter Manufacturing 
Co., 96-98 Lake street, Chicago. 


To Bridge the Detroit River. 

The Michigan Central has joined with the Grand Trunk 
in engaging Mr. George S. Morison, Past President, 
American Society Civil Engineers, to investigate the 
practicability of building a railroad bridge across the 
Detroit River at Detroit. He will make surveys, sound- 
ings and such tests of the course of the stream as are 
necessary to decide upon a suitable location for the pro- 
posed structure. His report is expected not later than 
Aug. 1. Should the two roads named decide to build a 
bridge it is probable that the Canadian Pacific, the 
Wabash and the Pere Marquette will be given an oppor- 
tunity to co-operate. 


American Railway Lamp Company. 

This concern, incorporated a few weeks ago, has the 
following officers: F. W. Dressel, President; C. H. 
Dressel, Treasurer, and Robert Black, Secretary, all of 
the Dressel Railway Lamp Works, 3876 Park avenue, 
New York. The company will build a shop and is now 
having plans made, but no decision has been made as to 
the site. 


For a Larger Car Works in Baltimore. 
Negotiations are under way for a consolidation of the 
South Baltimore Car Works, the South Baltimore Foun- 
dry, the Ryan & McDonald Mfg. Co., and the National 
Supply Co., all at Curtis Bay, Baltimore, and possibly 
some other companies. It is proposed to form a con- 
solidated company, with a capital of about $3,000,000, 
to take over these properties, to make improvements and 
to engage extensively in building steel cars. Of the 
plants to be taken over, the South Baltimore Car Works 
ouilds railroad cars; the Ryan & McDonald Mfg. Co. 
makes contractors’ supplies; the South Baltimore Foun- 
dry Co. makes gray iron castings, and the National Sup- 
ply Co. makes brass castings. Charles T. Crane, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the South Baltimore 
Car Works, is working out the details. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Notes. 

A Railroad Young Men’s Christian Association is to be 
established in the City of Mexico, and the Mexican Cen- 
tral and the Mexican National Railroads will make sub- 
stantial contributions to its support. 


Chicago papers say that the National Protective Bu- 
reau, the passenger men’s organization to fight the ticket 
scalpers, is to have its headquarters in Chicago, and that 
Mr. F. C. Donnald will be Chairman. 


On May 1.the New York Central, the West Shore, the 
Lake Shore and the Michigan Central will have a joint 
ticket agency in Buffalo. It will be in the ticket office 


now occupied by the New York Central, at the corner 
of Main and Eagle streets. 


A verdict awarding damages of $12,000 has been ren- 
dered in a suit of John L. Slaney and others, of New 
Britain, Conn., against the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad for injuries to the plaintiffs by a 
third [electric] rail on a crossing in Forestville, Conn. 


On the evening of Feb. 18, between Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, Cal., an electric car was stopped by two high- 
waymen and the 32 passengers were robbed of money and 
jewelry to the amount of $500 or more. The robbers 
were not masked. One of them stood at the rear of the 
car and covered the passengers with his pistol while the 
other collected the valuables. 


A bill has been presented in the Legislature of New 
York to require a monitor in the cab of each locomotive. 
At a hearing given by the Assembly Committee on Rail- 
roads various arguments for and against the proposed 
law were presented. One engineman told the committee 
that the presence of an extra man in the cab would dis- 
tract the engineman’s attention because, having nothing 
to do, the monitor would be inclined to talk; “he would 
be asking me for a match at a critical moment,” said the 
witness. 


A bill has been introduced in the Legislature of New 
Jersey to establish a railroad commission. It would re- 
quire the Governor to appoint four men for terms of 
two years each “to have charge of the enforcement of 
laws relating to railroads.’ ‘They are to investigate 
wrecks and fix the responsibility therefor; to decide 
whether a railroad has the capacity to do the business 
which comes to it, and to examine all safety appliances 
brought to their attention. It is proposed that the com- 
mission have jurisdiction over electric as well as steam 
railroads. The salary of each member is to be $1,500 a 
year. 


A Royal Commission on London City Traffic. 


King Edward has appointed a Royal Commission to 
report on the London traffic and the establishment of a 
central authority for the regulation of all tube and other 
transportation schemes, and to give an opinion as to the 
powers to be granted to such a body. Measures for thie 
improvement of the existing street and underground lines 
and their connection with each other will also be con- 
sidered. Among others on the commission are the Chair- 
man of the Great Western, Earl Cawdor, and Mr. George 
S. Gibb, the General Manager of the North Eastern. 


A Twin-Screw Coaster. 


A steamer is now building for the New York-Galveston 
service of the Mallory Line which will be of approxi- 
mately 5,230 gross tons, and fitted with twin screws. The 
largest boat now in the coastwise service, exclusive of 
the off-shore fleet, to Cuba, ete., is the “City of Mem- 
phis,” of the Savannah Line, which is a trifle larger than 
the new Mallory boat, but is single-screw. The only 
twin-screw ship now engaged in the Atlantic coastwise 
trade is the “Citv of Savannah,” formerly called “La 
Grande Duchesse,” and built for the Plant Line off-shore 
service. 


Street Car Disaster at Newark, New Jersey. 


On the morning of Feb. 19 an electric street car was 
wrecked at the Clifton avenue crossing of the Delaware 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad at Newark, N. J., and 
eight passengers were killed. Twenty or more others 
were injured and one of these died the next day. All of 
the. victims were high school pupils under 20 years of 
age, and nearly all were girls, the car being filled with 
nearly or quite 100 school passengers. The grade ap- 
proaching the crossing is descending and it is said that 
the motorman was unable to control the speed of his car 
on account of the slippery condition of the rails. The 
gates at the crossing were closed, but the car crashed 
through them and ran violently against the locomotive of 
an eastbound passenger train, moving at moderate speed. 
The street car was badly crushed in front and was over- 
turned. 


The Naval Appropriation Bill. 


The Naval appropriation bill as passed by the lower 
House of Congress on Feb. 19 provides for three new 
battleships, one armored cruiser, and two steel and one 
wooden training ships; and the Secret tary of the Navy 
is authorized to build these ships at Government yards 
if any combination among the bidders is shown. A large 
increase in personnel is authorized; $10,000,000 is appro- 
priated for armor to be made in this country, and the 


Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in his discretion, 


to buy or order submarine torpedo boats, after investi- 
gating their merits: and $500; is appropriated for this 
purpose, no particular type of boat being mentioned. 


The International Railway Congress. 


The Secretary of State (through the Secretary of the 
Treasury) has written to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives asking for an appropriation sufficient to 
enable the United States Government to “adhere” to thie 
International Railway Congress, and in connection with 
his letter he sends a statement, filling 50 pages, (House 
Document No. 398) showing those facts concerning the 
Congress which are of most interest to American readers. 
The appropriation needed is $400 a year. As the reader 
is aware, our State Department has expressed its cordial 
approval of the action of the American Railway Associa- 
tion in inviting the Congress to meet in the City of 
Washington in May, but no legislative action has 
vet been taken. Most of "the information given in this 
document has appeared in the Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. One of the exhibits is a state- 
ment showing the amounts paid annually by each of the 
41 governments which contribute to the support of the 
Congress. There is also a condensed account of the ex- 
penses of the permanent organization for one vear. a 
financial estimate for the current year, brief historical 
notes of the Congress, the report of the sixth session 
(Paris. 1900,) as issued by the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, and the list of questions to 
be discussed at the seventh session (1905), 
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New Post Office Buildings in New York City. 

The special commission appointed by the P resident has 
made its report to Congress on sites for new post office 
buildings in New York City. The commission recom- 
mends the building of two large branch post offices, one 
at Kighth avenue, 3ist and 33d streets, adjoining the pro- 
posed new terminal station of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and over its tracks; and one at, or near, the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, 42d street and Fourth avenue; both to be 
connected by pneumatic tubes with the general post of- 
fice at Broadway and Dark Row. The commission rec- 
ommends the appropriation of $2,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of the site at Eighth avenue. ‘The land is now 
owned by the railroad company. It will not be ready 
for building purposes for more than a year. ‘he esti- 
mated cost of the proposed building here is $3,000,000. 
At the Grand Central Station the plans are not so well 
defined, but the-New York Central Company has made 
to the Government a tentative offer, the proposition 
being to place the post office building over the tracks. 
The commission estimates that at the present time the 
New York Central carries 50 per cent. of the city’s mail 
and the Pennsylvania 40 per cent. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Kushequa Route is having one locomotive built at 
the Baldwin Works. 

The Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific has two locomo- 
tives building at the Baldwin Works. 


The Missouri Pacific has 10 locomotives building at 
the Brooks Works of the American Locomotive Co. 


The Hicks Locomotive & Car Works has orders to re- 
huild one eight-wheel locomotive for the Crossett Lumber 
(‘o.; one mogul locomotive for the Louis Werner Sawmill 
Co,, and one four-wheel switch locomotive for the Albany 
& Northern. 


CAR BUILDING. 


The Mexican Central is having four coaches built by 
Barney & Smith. 

The American Car & Foundry Co. has miscellaneous 
orders for 303 freight cars and six coaches. 


The Chicago Junction is having 66 freights built at the 
Western Steel Car & Foundry Co., Chicago. 


The Boyne City & Southeastern is having 10 freights 
built at the Russell Wheel & Foundry Co., Detroit. 


Thebaud Bros. (New York) are having 180 freights 
built at the Berwick Works of the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. 

he Norfolk & Western is having 500 freights built at 
the Allegheny plant of the Pressed Steel Car Co. This 
order was credited to the American Car & Foundry Co. 
in our issue of Feb. 20, which is incorrect. 


The Hicks Locomotive & Car Works has orders to re- 
build 80 flat cars for the Susquehanna & New York, and 
some refrigerator cars for the Albany & Northern; also 
orders to rebuild one car each for the Cuba Rolling Stock 
Co., the Boca & Loyalton R. R.,*the Georgia Northern 
and the Georgia, Florida & Alabama. 


T'he Illinois Central has ordered 500 box cars of 80,000 
ibs. capacity from Haskell & Barker, for July delivery. 
The cars will be 36 ft. long, 8 ft. 6 in. wide and 8 ft. 
high, all inside measurements. The special equipment 
includes: M, C. B. brasses, Trojan couplers, Illinois 
Central door fastenings, M. C. B. malleable journal 
hoxes and lids and Railway Steel Spring Co.’s springs. 

The Chicago Great Western has ordered 200 refrigera- 
tor cars of 60,000 Ibs. capacity from the American Car 
& Foundry Co., for July delivery. The cars will be 38 
ft. S in. long, 9 ft. 554 in. wide, and 7 ft. 5 in. high. The 
special equipment includes: Westinghouse air-brakes, 
National-Fulton Co.’s brasses, Chicago and Tower coup- 
lers, Symington dust guards, journal boxes and lids and 
Barber trucks. 

The Great Northern, as reported in our issue of Feb. 
20, has ordered 500 coal and ore hopper cars of 100,000 
Ibs. capacity from the Standard Steel Car Co. The cars 
will weigh 38,000 Ibs., and measure 31 ft. 6 in. long, 10 
ft. wide and 10 ft. 4 in. high, to be built of steel, with 
steel underframes. The special equipment includes: Uni- 
versal brasses, Tower couplers, Republic friction draft 
rigging, Harrison dust guards and McCord journal boxes 
and lids. 

The Alabama & Vicksburg (Queen & Crescent), as 
reported in our issue of Jan. 28, has ordered 100 box 
cars of 60,000 Ibs. capacity from the American Car & 
Foundry Co., for ook delivery. The cars will weigh 
32.760 Ibs., and measure 37 ft. 11 in. long, 8 ft. 4 in. 
wide and 6 ft. 11 in. high, all inside measurements, to 
be built of wood, with wooden underframes. The special 
equipment includes: . Cc axles, American Steel 
Foundries’ bolsters, Damascus brake-beams, M. 
cast-iron brake-shoes, Westinghouse air-brakes, American 
Steel Foundries’ couplers, R. R. Co.’s standard doors, M. 
C. B. draft rigging, McCord journal boxes, R. R. Co.’s 
standard springs, arch-bar trucks and 38 in. cast-iron 
wheels. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, as reported 
in our issue of Feb. 13, is building 500 box cars of 
60,000 Ibs. capacity at its. shops. The cars will be 36 
ft. long, 8 ft. 6 in. wide and 8 ft. high, all inside measure- 
ments, to be built of wood, with wooden underframes. 
The special equipment includes: American Steel Cast- 
ing Co.’s bolsters. Sterlingworth brake-beams, Westing- 
house air-brakes, N. C. & St. L. Co.’s brasses, Tower 
couplers, National door fastenings, Jones door fixtures, 
Thornburgh draft rigging, N. C. & St. L. Co.’s- dust 
guards, M. C. B. cast-iron journal boxes, N. C. & St. L. 
Co.’s standard paint, Winslow roofs and Railway Steel 
Spring Co. springs. They expect to complete this lot 
of cars by the middle of April, at which time they will 
continue to build another lot of 500 box ears, the same 
as mentioned above. 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 


_AKroN, Onto.—Estimates have been furnished the 
City Commissioners for the joint bridge over Little 
Cuyahoga River on Cuyahoga street. 


AppPLeTon, Wis.—Plans are being made by the City 
Engineer for a concrete bridge at Pacific street. 


ASPINWALL, Pa-A bill has been introduced in Con- 


gress and passed by the Senate authorizing the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R 
Alleghany River, 


to build and maintain a bridge across the 
near Aspinwall, Pa. 


-contract will be let 


ALTOONA, PAa.—A viaduct will be built over the Penn- 
sylvania KR. R. between Sixteenth and ‘Seventeenth 
streets. A. C. Shand, Superintendent at Altoona, is in 
charge. 

Inp.—Appropriations have been made by 


3LUFETON, 
bridges. Con- 


the County Commissioners for 15 new 
tracts will be let in March. 
Mass.—Bids are wanted March 2 for the 


Boston, 
Address the Metropolitan 


draw of Wellington bridge. 
Park Commission. 

BROOKVILLE, INv.—Bids are wanted March 2 by the 
County Auditor for building two steel bridges. 


CHILLICOTHE, InL.—Bids are wanted March 3 at the 
County Clerk’s office in Peoria for a 125-ft. bridge over 
a creek in this city. 

CLEBURNE, TEXAS.—The Railroad Commission has 
ordered a ‘bridge where the Trinity & Brazos Valley 
crosses the tracks of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe at 
Cleburne. 

COLUMBIA Crry, INp.—Bids are wanted at 2 p. m., 
March 11, by the Board of County Commissioners, for 
huilding 10 bridges. some stone and some steel. 


CoLusa, CAL.—Bids are wanted, March 3 by the Coun- 
ty Clerk for a bridge over Little Stony Creek. : 


COLVILLE, Wasn.—Bids are wanted March 9 for a 
draw bridge over Calispell River. 
‘ Counait Biurrs, lowa.—A bill has been introduced 
in. the lower house of Congress authorizing a_ bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Council ‘Bluffs. 


Dayton, Ouro.—The Board of City Affairs is con- 
sidering a new bridge to be built over Miami River at 
Third street. 

The -B: of iC. A: 
the. Dayton & Union Ry. 
at Perry street. 

DELAWARE, Ou10o.—Bids are wanted March 9, by the 
County Auditor, for building a three-span deck plate 
girder bridge over Big Walnut Creek at Sunbury. 


EDMONTON, Man.—The Canadian Northern Ry. is 
preparing plans for several bridges on its line. from 
Grand View. Man., to Edmonton, the most important of 


has passed a resolution permitting 
to. build an overhead bridge 


Which are those crossing the south and north branches 


of the Saskatchewan River. The bridge at the second 
crossing of the north branch of the river will be over a 
mile long. T. Hf. McLeod, Winnipeg, is Chief Engineer. 


are wanted March 3, and 


“March 5, for some bridges to be 
built by Walsh County. 

GRANBURY, TEXAS.—A bridge will be built over Bra- 
zos River by Hood County. 

HArrispurG, PA.—A bill has been introduced in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature incorporating the Martin’s 
Creek Bridge Co. and the Raubsville Bridge Co., both of 
Northampton County. 

Hint Crry. Kan.—Bids are wanted March 20, by the 
County Clerk, for a bridge over Solomon River, for 
which plans and specifications are on file in his office. 

Hor Sprines, Ark.—A_ bridge will be built over 
Ouachita River, four miles south of Hot Springs, con- 
tract to be let soon. 

Houston, Texas.—The New York, Texas & Mexican 
Ry. will need a bridge over the ( ‘olorado River, to con- 
sist of 5,000 ft. of trestle and a 250-ft. span. 


JACKSON, Micu.—<A concrete steel bridge of two. spans 
is proposed over Grand River. A. Stevens, City 
Engineer. 

Kenosna,. Wis.—Plans are being made by the City 
Engineer for a steel bridge to replace the Middle street 
structure. Estimate, $12,000. 


LA Crosse, Wis.—The Chicago, Burlington & Ouincy 
will spend about $500,000 in improving the Northern 
Division. The work will include new bridges over the 
St. Croix and Black rivers and a new viaduct at La 
Crosse. é 

LowviLLe, N. Y.—A bill has been. introduced in the 
State Assembly, appropriating $7,000 for renair of pres- 
ent abutments of Beeche’s bridge over Black River, be- 
tween Lowville and Watson. Lewis County. and for the 
erection of a new bridge. 


MENOMINEE, Micn.— The Board of County Road Com- 
missioners has decided to build two bridges, one at 
Stephenson and the other at Birch Creek. 


METAMORA, Int.—Bids are wanted March 1 by the 
Commissioners of Highways at this place, for a bridge. 


Moserty, Ilowa.—It is said that the Wabash R. R. 
will build new bridges.on the road between Des Moines 
and Moberly. 

Mounp City,’ KAN.—-Bids are wanted March 2 by 
A. Cady, County Clerk, for three bridges. 


NEw CASTLE, IND.—Contracts were let'on Feb. 11 for 
new bridges owing to the failure of the County Council 
to specify the amounts for each bridge. New bids will 
probably be wanted. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Atlantic F lour Mills Co. 
will build a bridge over Delaware avenue between Green 
and Noble streets. 


PHILLIPSBURG, N. J.—TFhe Northampton Bridge Co., 
of Phillipsburg, Warren County. has been incorporated 
with $125,000 capital. _The Warren Bridge Co., also of 
Phillipsburg, with similar capital. has been incorporated 
by the same people: John Haggerty, of Phillipsburg; 
Harry H. Haines, Waldo H. Swain and John F. Riley, 
of Easton. 
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PittsBuRG, Pa.—A Dill is in Congress authorizing 
the Pennsylvania R. R. to build a bridge over the Alle- 
gheny. River. at or near. Brilliant Station. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The New York. New Haven & 
Hartford has agreed to build -a bridge over Adelaide 
avenue, provided the city build the abutments. which are 
estimated to cost $6, 

Purcety, IND. TerR.—A bill is before Congress author- 


izing the Purcell & Lexington Street Ry. to build a 
bridge across the South Canadian River, near Purcell. 


RockrorD, Itu.—The Rockford & Freeport Flectric 


Ry. will have one bridge over Pecatonica River and there, 


will be several small trestles from 45 ft. to 135. ft. 
The bridge work is being designel by Weston Brothers, 
Consulting and Contracting Engineers, Chicago. 


“place a’ building destroyed by fire. 
soon for an additional building 44 x 165 ft.; 


SaLemM, Mass.—The bridge proposed over Danvers 
River, it is said, will cost about $50,000. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Plans have been made for the new 
bridge. over Hangman Creek. ‘The total cost will be 
$90,000, $75,000 of which will be for steel. 


——The Wisconsin Central R. R. is 


STILLWATER, MINN J 
Croix 


reported. considering building a bridge over St. 
River in the upper end of this city. 

TEMPE, ARIZ. —The Phoenix & Eastern will build a 
combination bridge 2,000 ft. long over Salt River at 
Tempe. The foundations are now being built by the 
company. ‘The steel work which will consist of 1,085 
ft. in steel spans, has been contracted for and will also 
be put in by the company. 


Toronto, ONtT.—The Toronto & Mimico Ry. has been 
granted permission to erect a bridge over the creek separ- 
ating York and Peel Counties, on the extension of its 
line to Oakville. S. H. Keating, Manager of the Toronto 
Ry., may be addressed. 

A Government Engineer will inspect the site for a pro- 
posed bridge at Yonge street. Address the City Engineer. 


TUPPERVILLE, ONT.—Bids are wanted March 26, by 
A. McArthur, Tow nship Clerk, with office in the city of 
Chatham, for a steel drawbridge over River Sydenham. 

Other Structures. 
ALGIERS, LA.—Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R, R. will 


‘build’ a -30-stall brick roundhouse with 80 ft. stalls at 


a cost of $35,000. ‘The work will be done by the com- 
pany. 

ALLEGHENY, Pa.—Fire on Feb. 18 destroyed the foun- 
dry plant of Thomas Carlin’s Sons’ Co., causing a loss 
of about $200,000. 


ALTOONA, PA.—In our issue of Nov. 14, 1902, we told 
of the extensions being made to the Altoona shops of the 
Pennsylvania. Some other extensions are now being 
made. <A contract has been let to John Vipond to build 
an extension to the passenger car shops, which will be 
85 x 185 ft. He is also building a two-story brick store- 
house for the Juniata shops. 


Banoor, Me.—The roundhouse and_ ten locomotives 


-of the Bangor & Aroostook R. R. were burned on Feb. 


20. 


CLEVELAND, On10.—The American Ball Bearing Co. 


will increase its capital from $25,000 to $1,000,000 and 


make extensive additions to its plant. 


CRESTLINE, Ou10.—The Crestline Mfg. Co., recently 
incorporated with $50,000 capital, will build a machine 
shop: 60 x 175 ft.. an iron foundry 100 x 100, and a 


warehouse 86 x 80. 


DurANGo, Mextco.—The National Iron & Steel Co. of 


‘this place will build a furnace of 100 tons daily capacity. 


HarrispurG, ?a.—The Harrisburg Mfg. & Boiler Co. 
has contracted for a steel building 44 x 180 ft., to re- 
Contracts will be let 
also for an 
electric crane. The company plans to increase its capi- 
tal stock and to make further extensions. 

KANSAS Crry, Mo.—The Massey Iron Works, this 
city, has been sold to C. KX. Faeth, of Sioux City, and 
the ‘Nichols, Dean & Gregg Iron Co., of St. Paul. The 
‘apital stock will be increased from $100,000 to $200,- 
000 and the works will be enlarged. 


MckKer’s Rocks, Pa.—The works of the Schultze 
plant of the American Bridge Company, a subsidiary 
company of the United States Steel Corporation, at Me- 
Kee’s Rocks, were destroyed by fire Feb. 24, entailing a 
loss of about $200,000. 

Papucall, Ky.—The Illinois Central will enlarge its 
shops and add new machinery. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Plans are being made for a new 
foundry building 90x225 ft. for the Ajax Metal Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OunI0.—The _o" & VPerks Tool Co. 
will build an addition 200 x 65 f 


ToLeDo, On1I0o.—The Wilks as Co. will build a 
new foundry building 100 x 250 ft. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—In response to the readvertise- 
ment for bids for the new filtration plant at Washing- 
ton, only two bids for the entire construction were sub- 
mitted on Feb. 20, both being from Philadelphia com- 
panies. The Harmer & Quinn Construction Co. bid 
SI. 987,183 and the D. J. McNichol Co., $2,180,710, and 
as the appropriation for the work is ’ only $1,358,173; 
both the bids are far in excess of the amount available, 
the difference being due to the increased cost of ma- 
terials. The report on the bids is Pas before Bri ‘ig. Gen. 

tillespie, Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, and Congress 
may be,asked to make an additional appropriation for the 
work. 

Waycross, GA.—The company forming here to build 
railroad cars will be known-as the South Atlantic Car 
& Mfg. Co., and will be capitalized at $250,000. Tem- 
porary officers have been elected as follows: George Dole 
Wadley, president; W. A. Price, vice-president; F. M. 
Hawkins, secretary; directors: G. D. Wadley, A. Ses- 
soms, G. R. Youmans, J. M. Cox, W. A. Price, L. John- 
son, J. S. Bailey, H. Murphy and P. N. Harley. The 
plant will cover 16 acres of ground and will be located 
between the Brunswick & Western Railroad and the At- 
lantic & Birmingham in the western part of the city. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


(For dates of conventions and regular meetings 
of railroad associations and engineering 
societies see advertising page xvi.) 





Rocky Mountain Railway Club. 

At the monthly meeting Feb. 21, Mr. E. E. Whitted 
delivered an address on ‘‘Personal Injury Claims of Rail- 
roads and Relation of the Employee to Them.” 


Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents. 
The twenty-second annual meeting will be held at the 
St. Charles Hotel,. New Orleans, La., May 13, 14 and 


15. Messrs. Geo. M. Dugan, Superintendent Telegraph, ; 


Illinois Central; E. E. Torrey, Superintendent Telegraph, 
Mobile. & Ohio R. R., and Geo.-L. Lang,. Superintendent 
Telegraph, Queen & Crescent Route, have been appointe 
committee of arrangements. P. W. Drew, Secretary, Mil- 
waukee. 
The St. Louis Railway Club. 

At a meeting heid on Friday, Feb. 15. W. J. Thornton, 
railroad editor of the St. Louis Globe Democrat, read a 
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paper on the “Early History of Railroads in Missouri,” 
and Frank McManany, Assistant Manager of the rail- 
road department of the International Correspondence 
Schools, presented a paper on “Theory and Practice of 
Correspondence Schools,” illustrating his address with 
the stereopticon. Discussion was held on the paper on 
the “Flexible Car Truck,” presented at the January 
meeting. 

At this meeting 17 new members were elected, and 14 
applications received. ‘The Club now has wo 
members upon its rolls. 


Transportation Club of Cleveland. 

About 100 railroad men of Cleveland met at the Hollen- 
den Hotel, in that city, on Feb. 14, to organize the 
Transportation Club of Cleveland. Permanent officers 
were elected as follows: President, O. A. Constans, Di- 
vision Freight Agent of the Baltimore & Ohio; First 
Vice-President, R. H. Wallace, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent of the Erie; Second Vice-President, W. F. 
Herman, General Passenger Agent of the Cleveland & 
Buffalo Transit Company; Secretary, J. H. Brown, Com- 
mercial Agent of the Cleveland & Buffalo Line, and 
Treasurer, J. C. Poole, local freight agent of the Nickel 
Plate. The annual meeting is to be held the first Mon- 
day after the first of January of each year, and the 
regular meetings are to be held the second Monday of 
each month. 


New York Railroad Club. 

The regular February meeting of the New York Rail- 
road Club was held-on the 20th. No regular paper was 
read, but there were discussions on Electrically Driven 
Shops, Locomotive Front-Ends, Piston Valves and Steam 
and Air-Line Connections. 

The Executive Committee reported the following list 
of subjects for future meetings: 

March, Heating and Ventilating Railroad Shops. 

April, Signaling on Single-Track Railroads. 

May, Transportation Problems About New York City. 

September, Mechanical Stokers for Stationary and Lo- 
comotive Boilers; by a committee. 

October, Steam Turbines. 

November, Advantages and Methods of Operating a 
Railroad Laboratory ; by a committee. 


Engineering Association of the South. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Association was 
held at headquarters, Berry Block, Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 
12, Prof. W. H. Schuerman presiding. A paper was read 
by Granberry Jackson describing the water works and 
electric lighting system of Tullahoma, Tenn. Power for 
this system is obtained from a fall in Elk River, 10 miles 
from the town, is transmitted at 10,000 volts. and re- 
duced to proper voltages for use on series-arc system, in- 
candescent system, and for induction motors driving a 
triplex motor pump. Water is obtained from wells by 
use of an air lift, and pressure for fire purposes from a 
tank on a tower 100 ft. high. In addition to this paper 
Prof. John Daniel, of Vanderbilt University, explained 
the theory of operation of wireless telegraphy, illustrat- 
ing the discussion by transmitting wireless signals before 
the meeting. 

The next meeting will be held at headquarters, 
Block, Nashville, Tenn., March 12. 


Berry 


The Railway Signaling Club. 

The next regular meeting of this Club will be held 
at Hotel Manhattan, New York City, on Tuesday, March 
10, beginning at 2 p.m. The principal business of the 
meeting will be an informal discussion, to be opened by 
Mr. Il. M. Sperry, on the problems which confront the 
signal engineer in connection with providing adequate 
block signals for fast trains. There promises to be a 
good attendance, not only of eastern but of western 
members, and all members are specially urged to invite 
their friends among officers of the operating department 
who are actively interested in the subject to be dis- 
cussed. The Secretary has in hand a considerable num- 
ber of applications for membership and these applications 
will come up for action at the meeting. Many of the 
candidates will probably be present, and a large atten- 
dance of members is desired in order to promote acquaint- 
ance between the old and the new. 
~Mr. Sperry outlines his: subject as follows: 

1. Our present method, particularly in Automatic 
Block Systems, is to omit the overlap where the distant 
signal is provided. Would it not be an advantage. to 
employ both the distant signal and the overlap? 

2. Should we-consider the use of the following ad- 
juncts? 

(a) Automatic stops—and can they be arranged to 
meet all the operating conditions of two and four-track 
railroads? 

(b) Should they be placed on the surface or overhead ? 

(c) If operated by an electric current, what would 
be the effect if the current fails? 

3. Audible signals to repeat the visual signals— 

(a) Of what type—torpedo, whistle or bell? 

4. Are indicators in the engine cab, to repeat the 
position of the outdoor visual signal, desirable? 

(a) Of what form should they be? 

(b) Can such indicators be used without the outdoor 
signals? 

5. What attention are we giving to the uniform loca- 
tion of signals so that the governing signal can always 
be found on the right of the direction of traffic, and 
next to, or over, the track it governs? 

G. Is the use of green for the safety indication meet- 
ing with favor? 

7. Can anything be done in the direction of reducing 
the number of high signals, by the use of low or dwarf 
signals for slow speed diverging routes? 

&. In the preparation of time-tables, what considera- 
tion is given to the block signal ¢ apacity of the line? 


Ov or about March 5 the office of the Railroad Gazette 
will be moved to the building of the Market and Fulton 
National Bank, corner Fulton and Gold streets, three 
hlocks east of Broadway, and the Secretary’s address 
will thereafter be 83 Fulton strect, New York. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. W. Hf. Coleman, General Freight Agent of the 
Vandalia Line at St. Louis. died suddenly in the Bar- 
nett Hotel in Logansport, Ind., Feb. 10. Mr. Coleman 
was about 55 years old and had been in the service of the 
Vandalia for some years. 


_—Colonel Jonas I. French, well-known in political 
circles in Massachusetts, died in Boston, Feb. 22. Colonel 
French was for 10: years a Director of the “New York 
& New England and was once President of the Louis- 
ville, Evansville & St. Louis. 


—Mr. I. M. Myers, Secretary of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, at Milwaukee, died Feb. 18. He was 
a native of Vermont and was 67 years old. In 1877 he 
went west as General Manager of the Southern Minne- 
sota and upon the absorption of this company, in 1880, 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, was elected Sec- 
retary. 

—Mr. W. L. Martin, whose appcintment te the posi- 
tion of Freight Traffic Manager of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie at Minneapolis, has been an- 
nounced, has been with this company ever 16 years. 
Starting as Chief Clerk to the General Manager he was 
later appointed Assistant General Freight Agent, and 
then General Freight Agent, from which position he was 
recently promoted to that above named. 


—Mr. Jno. N. Abbott has resigned as Vice-President 
and General Manager of the Consolidated Railway Light- 
ing & Refrigerating Company, and has severed his con- 
nection with its several subsidiary companies, includ- 
ing the Consolidated Railway Electric Lighting & Equip- 

ment Co. Mr. Abbott was for many years General Pas- 
pl Agent of the Erie Railroad, and subsequently 
Chairman of the Western States Passenger Association. 


—Mr. <A. Shields, the new Master Mechanic of the 
Canadian Northern at Winnipeg, was born in 1866. He 
entered the service of the old Credit Valley Railway 
shops at Toronto as an apprentice in 1881. In 1889 he 
was transferred to the shops at Havelock on the Ontario 
& Quebee Division of the Canadian Pacific. In 1899 he 
was put in charge of the air-brake department, and in 
1900 was appointed roundhouse foreman. From _ that 
time until his recent appointment, he has held various 
minor positions on the Canadian Pacific. 


—Mr. Thomas FE. Lewis, who was recently appointed 
Division Master Mechanic of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road at Cumberland, Md., was born in Brookfield, Mo., 
in 1870. When about 14 years old he entered the ser- 
vice of the New York. Chicago & St. Louis as an ap- 
prentice in the machine shops, but later left this*com- 
pany to go to the Chicago, Burlington & Northern. In 
October, 1892, he was promoted to the position of engi- 
neer, but resigned in 1895 to take a similar position with 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, where he remained until 
May, 1900. He then became General Foreman for the 
Norfolk & Western at Portsmouth, Ohio. and was after- 
wards appointed Master Mechanic of the Cumberland 
Division of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


—Mr. William J. Taylor, of the Taylor Iron & Steel 
Company. whose death was noted briefly last week, was 
born at High Bridge, N. J., in 18386. Shortly after the 
civil war Mr. Taylor assisted his father in operating 
the iron works at High Bridge, becoming general super- 
intendent of the works. In 1891 he organized the pres- 
ent Taylor Iron & Steel Company, becoming himself a 
director and general manager of the corporation. Owing 
to ill health he was shortly obliged to give up the duties 
of general manager, but remained one of the directors 
up to the time of his death. Mr. Taylor is the patentee 
of a steel tired car wheel and also of the Taylor Gas 
Producer. One of his most useful contributions to the 
progress of the arts was the introduction of Hadfield’s 
manganese steel into this country. 


—Hon. E. Ellery Anderson, a well known politician 
and senior member of the law firm of Anderson, Pendle- 
ton & Anderson, of New York, died at his home on Feb. 
24. Mr. Anderson was born in New York city in 1833. 
He was a Harvard graduate in the class of 1852, and 
served in the army during the civil war, being mustered 
out_as ma jor. In 1893 he was chairman of a commission 
in New York city to revise the common school legislation 
and three years afterwards was appointed a member of 
the Board of Education. He was a Director of the Mon- 
tana Union Railway and was a member of the Bar Asso- 
ciation and other important clubs and _ societies. Mr. 
Anderson was perhaps best known among railroad men 
by reason of his connection with the Union Pacific. He 
was a Government Director of this company and in the 
reorganization he was one of the five Receivers. 


—The new Assistant Mechanical Superintendent of 
the Southern Railway, Mr. John Baker Michael, was 
born at Baltimore, Md., and is 53 years old. Shortly 
after leaving school he entered the service of the Sunbury 
& Erie Railway, afterwards known as the Philadelphia 
& Erie (Pennsylvania) as machinist apprentice. From 
then until 1880, when he became General Foreman on 
the Louisville & Nashville, he held various subordinate 
positions with different companies. From 1881 to 1885 
he was Engineer of the Louisville & Nashville, and for a 
few months was General Foreman on the East Tennes- 
see, Virginia & Georgia at Macon. In March, 1886, he 
was transferred to Knoxville, and in January, the follow- 
ing year (1887), he took a similar position with the 
Southern Railway. which position he has held ever since. 
Mr. Michael's headquarters will be at Washington, D. C. 


—Mr. A. H. Rudd, for the last four years Signal Engi- 
neer of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, has been 
appointed Assistant Signal Engineer of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and will have his headquarters at Philadelphia. 
Mr. Rudd thus goes back to the same company in whose 
service he gained his early experiences in his profes- 
sion. He was born at Lakeville, Conn., in March, 1867, 
and graduated from Sheffield Scientific School in the 
class of 1886. On leaving college he went to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad as a draftsman and was in the signal 
department for four years. In 1892 he went to the New 
York Ceniral, where he W as Signal Engineer and later 
Assistant Superintendent of Signals in charge of the 
IIudson Division. In 1894 Mr. “Rudd went to the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, and was soon appointed 
Signal Engineer of the Hartford Division. Ife remained 
there until April 1, 1900, when he took the place which 
he has just resigned, that of Signal Engineer of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western. 


—Mr. William R. Trigg, who was President of the 
Richmond Locomotive Works, up to: the time of its ab- 
sorption in the American Locomotive Company, died at 
his home in Richmond, Va., Feb. 16, at the age of 54, 
after a brief illness. Mr. Trigg suffered a stroke of 
paralysis about a year ago, but this was not the direct 
cause of his death. Mr. Trigg was born in Richmond 
and came of a distinguished Virginia family. He was 
an agent of the Richmond & Danville Railroad when very 
young, and immediately after the war became Claim 
Agent of the company. Subsequently he was engaged in 
banking and was Treasurer of the Richmond & West 
Point Terminal. His connection with locomotive build- 
ing began. in 1884. and he soon became the executive 
head of the locomotive works. In 1898 Mr. Trigg organ- 
ized the William R. Trigg Ship Building Company, of 
which he was the President until the failure of his health 
about a year ago. A sister of Mr. Trigg was the wife of 
Major FE. T. D. Myers, President of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac. 


—Mr. Manley B. Cutter has assumed his new duties 
as General Superintendent of the Lehigh Valley, in 
charge of Mainten- 
ance of Way, Main- 
tenance of Equip- 
ment, conducting 
transportation, Lake 
Marine and Canal 
lines. Mr. Cutter 
was born in 1860. 
At the age of 16 he 
began his’ railroad 
service as a mes- 
senger with the Chi- 
cago & North West- 
ern. After a few 
years he resigned to 
go to the Northern 
Pacific, and there he 
remained six years. 
In 1887 he went to 
the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, and for a year 
was Division Super- 
intendent. He after- 
wards held a similar 
position ow the Wis- 
consin Central, but in 1891 he resigned to go to the 
Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern and the Louisville. 
New Orleans & Texas as General Superintendent: and 
he held this position until these roads were consolidated 
with the Illinois Central. Mr. Cutter was for four years 
Division Superintendent of the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
then in 1897 went to the Lehigh Valley, where, until this 
month, he was Superintendent of Transportation. 











ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.— J. Tedford, <Assist- 
ant General Freight Agent, with headquarters at Chi- 
‘ago, Ill., has resigned, effective March 

The headquarters of C. T. McLellan, Superintendent, 
will be moved from Topeka, Kan., to Emporia. 


Canadian Pacific—U. W. Brodie has been appointed As- 
sistant General Vassenger Agent of the Western Di- 
vision, with headquarters at Wi innipeg. The notice of 
Mr. Brodie’s appointment to a position on the Cana- 
dian Northern was an error. 

Chicago & Alton.—¥. VP. Roesch has been appointed Act- 
ing Master Mechanic. with headquarters at Slater, Mo., 
succeeding G. W. Ball. 


Chicago, Rock Istand & Pacifie—C. Hi. Wilmerding, of 
Chicago, has been appointed Consulting Engineer, in 
connection with the new shops that are to be built at 
Kast Moline, Ill. 


Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf—¥F. A. Molitor, Chief Engi- 
neer, with headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., has re- 
signed. 


Colorado Midland —Robert Law, Jr., has been appointed 
Cashier, with headquarters at Denver, Colo., sueceed- 
ing W. R. Freeman, resigned. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—M. FE. Smith, here- 
tofore Supervisor of Signals on the Seranton Division, 
has been appointed Signal Engineer, with headquar- 
ters at Hoboken, N. J.. succeeding A. H. Rudd, who 
has resigned to become Assistant Signal Engineer of 
the Pennsylvania at  VPhiladelphia, Pa. Effective 
March 1 


El Paso-Northeastern.—-W. R. Martin, heretofore Divi- 
sion Superintendent of the Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Antonio, has been appointed General Manager of 
the Kk. VP.-N. E.. with headquarters at Alamogordo, 
N. Mex. 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio.—G. F. Wawks has 
been appointed Division Superintendent, with head- 
quarters at FE] Paso, Texas, succeeding W. R. Martin, 
resigned. (See El Paso-Northeastern. ) 


Great Northern. —J. I). Farrell, heretofore President of 
the Pacific Coast Company, has been appointed Assist- 
ant to the President of the G. N., effective Mareh 1. 


Lehigh Valley—WD. G. Baird has been elected Secretary, 
succeeding John. R. Fanshawe, resigned, and E. A, 
Albright succeeds EF. Y, Hartshorne, resigned, as As- 
sistant Secretary. Mr. Albright’s headquarters will be 
at New York city. Thomas O. Cole has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Car Service, with headquar- 
ters at S. Bethlehem. Pa. The office of Car Account- 
ant has been abolished. 


Mason City & Fort Dodge—W. B. Causey, heretofore 
Chief Engineer of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, and the 
Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern, — gen appointed 
General Superintendent of the M. C. & F. in charge 
of all matters pertaining to construe tien fo of Fort 
Dodge. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford—J. H. Jenkins has 
been appointed Assistant General Manager of the Ma- 
rine District, with headquarters at Pier 19, North 
River, New York city. 

Pennsylvania.—A. Hf. Rudd, heretofore Signal Engineer 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, has been 
appointed Assistant Signal Engineer of the Pennsylva- 
nia, deg headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., effective 
March 1 : 


St. Louis Valley.—J. T. Moore, General Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent, will also assume the duties of Superin- 
tendent, succeeding W. H. Gridley, resigned. 


Nouthern.—Alexander' Stewart, heretofore Master Me- 
chanic of the Union Pacific at Cheyenne, Wyo., has 
been appointed Master Mechanic. with headquarters at 
Knoxville, Tenn., succeeding J. B. Michael. 

Union Pacific—Alexander Stewart. Master Mechanic. 
with headquarters at Cheyenne, Wyo., has resigned. 
(See Southern.) 

Wisconsin & Wichigan.—J. VP. Hopkins has been elected 
President. succeeding C. Il. Bosworth, resigned. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION.. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 
ANTHONY, MEDICINE VALLEY & WESTERN.— Articles 
of incorporation have been filed by this company in Kan- 
sas. The projected route is from Anthony, Kan., west 


via Medicine Lodge, wr: City. Belvidere, Buclin and 
Montezuma to Trinidad, Colo., a total distance of about 
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250 miles. C. Q. Chandler, Medicine Lodge, Kan., is 
said to be interested. 

ARKANSAS TRACTION.—This company has been incor- 
porated to build an electric line from Harrison, Ark., 
north to Keener, Lead Hill and other points in Marion 
County, a distance of 30 miles. Thomas Heim -is Presi- 
dent, and R. M. Fellows, Secretary, both of Harrison, 
Ark, C. D. Page, of Rochester, N. Y., is Vice-President. 

Arcuison, TorpeEKA & SANTA Fr.—See Railroad News, 

ATLANTIC, QuEBEC & WESTERN.—Application will be 
made at the next session of Parliament for an act sanc- 
tioning the charter granted by the Quebec Legislature, 
and for permission to extend the line from Causapscal, 
Que., southwest to Edmundston, on the New Brunswick 
boundary. H. O'Sullivan, Montreal, Que., is interested. 


BALTIMORE & Onto.—Contract for building a line from 
Niles west to Newton Falls, Ohio, 10 miles, has been 
let to F. H. Clements & Co., of Philadelphia. Work will 
begin in the near future. 


BELLINGHAM Bay & Britisn CoLumMBIA.—Press_re- 
ports state that this company will build a branch from 
Hampton Siding west to Lynden, Wash.,_ five miles. 
Rights of way are now being secured. The new road 
will extend into a rich lumber country. 


SUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA.—Contract has been let to 
Mason, Hoge & Co., Frankfort, Ky., to build from Sabula 
southwest to Dubois and Sykesville, Pa., 15 miles. ‘Lhe 
line now runs from Keating Summit to Addison, 95 
miles, with several branches. 

Cuocraw, OKLAHOMA & GuLF.—Contract for building 
this line from Amarillo, Texas, west to Tucumcari, 
Mex., a distance of 110 miles, has been let to Creech, Lee, 
Craney & Co., of Fort Worth, Texas. Work will com- 
mence about March 8. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CuicAco & St. Louis.—An 
oflicer denies the current press reports that this company 
intends to build from Galion, Ohio, east to Youngstown. 


CoLONIzZATION Du Norp.—An officer writes that this 
line which is building from Labelle, Quebec, northwest 
to Nomininque, 25 miles, has been graded for a distance 
of 12 miles. Track has been laid from Labelle to Riviere 
Rouge, a distance of six miles. Ik. McDonald, Labelle, 
Que., is the contractor. Hon. F. D. Holland, Montreal, 
is President. 

Gur, Catcasteu & NorruerRN.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by this company to build from a 
point near the gulf, south of Lake Charles, La., in a 
northerly direction to Natchitoches, La., a distance of 
about 100 miles. The promoters are said to be all busi- 
ness men of St. Charles. 


IlUNTINGTON, CoLuMBIA & NORTHERN TRACTION,— 
Articles of incorporation have been filed by this company 
to build from Huntington, Ind., north to Columbia, 20 
miles. Capital stock $50,000. J. A. Kintz, Huntington, 
is President, and F. J. Heller, Columbia, Vice-President. 


Iron MountraAIN & GREENBRIER.—It is reported that 
an extension will be built by this company from Alvon 
north to Huntersville, about 15 miles. The road now 
runs from a connection with the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., northeast along An- 
thony’s Creek to Alvon. Contract fer building will be 
let in the near future. P. B. Houston, of Ronceverte, 
W. Va., is Chief Engineer. (Aug. 8, 1902, p. 631.) 


JeFFERSON Ry.—This company has recently been in- 
corporated in Illinois. It is proposed to build a line in 
Cook County connecting with the Chicago Terminal 
Transfer, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the 
Chicago & North Western. The incorporators and first 
board of directors are E. A. Munger, F. A. Bangs, Arthur 
A. Taylor and’ John Janes, all of Chicago. 

KANSAS Crry SouTHERN.—NSurveys are reported in 
progress from Leesville southeast to Eunice, La., 70 
miles. The line will eventually be extended to Crowley, 
20 miles south of Eunice. 


LA Crosse & Norruern.—This company has been in- 
corporated in Wisconsin to build from La Crosse north 
to Galesville, 20 miles, and thence in a westerly direction 
to Winona, Minn. Surveys have been completed as far 
as Galesville. B. E. Edwards, W. S. Cargil, M. Funk 
and others, of Galesville, Wis., are interested. 


LAKE Suore TrAcTION.—Charter was granted this 
company on Feb. 19, to build an electric line 14 miles 
long from Westfield, N. Y., northeast to Silver Creek, 
Chautauqua County. The line may eventually be ex- 
tended to Buffalo. A. ©. Wade and F. R. Green, of 
Chautauqua, N. Y., are said to be interested. 


LirrLe KANAWHA—The contract for building this 
company’s line from Parkersburg to Burnsville, W. Va., 
which was recently let to Rheinhart & Dennis and Mc- 
Arthur Bros., has been sub-let to the Brady Construc- 
tion Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. (Jan. 30, p. 92.) 


MEADOWLANDS & ZEIDKER.—Charter was granted this 
company on Feb, 11 to build a road five miles long from 
a point near Meadowlands, southeast to Zeidker, Pa., 
making connections with the Chartiers Valley and the 
Baltimore & Ohio. W. L. Merwin, Pittsburg, is Pres- 
ident. 

Narcuez, URANIA & Ruston.—At a recent meeting of 
the directors of this company, it was voted to build an 
extension from Hinton north to Newport, La., six miles. 
Hi. KE. Hardtner, President, and C, K. Jones, Alexandria, 
La., Chief Engineer. 

New York, Texas & -MEXICAN.—An officer writes 
that this line, which is now building from Van Vleck, 
‘Texas, to Palacios, 40 miles, has been finished as far as 
the Colorado River, nine miles. J. A. Owens, Galveston, 
‘Texas, and Haralson Bros. & MceNielly, of Houston, 
Texas. are the contractors. There will be one trestle 
5,000 ft. long over the Colorado River. 


Nipissing & Orrawa.—Application will be made at 
the next session of the Dominion Parliament for au- 
thority to build a line westerly from the surveyed line 
to the east end of Lake Nipissing, near the mouth of 
the French River, and also change the name of the com- 
pany to the Nipissing, Ottawa & French River. Pear- 
son & Denton, of Toronto, are interested. 


NorRTHERN PaciFic.—It is reported that C. KE. Hamil- 
ton, of St. Paul, is making application to the Manitoba 
Legislature on behalf of the Northern Pacific for permis- 
sion to build a number of branch lines in Manitoba. This 
company applied for a similar charter last year, and the 
request was refused. 

It is reported that contract for the proposed line from 
Dickinson, N. Dak., west to Miles City, Mont.., 150 miles, 
has been let to Foley Bros., of St. Paul, 


OELWEIN & NORTHEASTERN IowA INTERURBAN & 
Srreet.—This company completed organization in Iowa 
on Feb. 7, with a capital stock of $200,000, for the pur- 
pose of owning, building, buying, leasing and operating 
interurban and street railroads in northeastern Lowa. 
John Jamison is President; Geo. Given, Vice-President, 
and W. A. Reed, Secretary, all of Oelwein, Iowa. 


OKLAHOMA City & NORTHWESTERN.—A territorial 
charter has been granted this company in Oklahoma, with 
a capital stock of $15,000,000. The proposed route is 
from Oklahoma City northwest to Denver, passing 
through the Counties of Oklahoma, Kingfisher, Blaine, 
Dewey and Woodward, all in Oklahoma. No plans have 
as yet been given out and there does not appear to be 
any prospect of immediate building. C. G. Jones is re- 
ported to be at the head of this new enterprise. 


Orrawa, NoRTHERN & WESTERN.—An officer, writes 
that the extension which is building from Gracefield north 
to Maniwaki, via Vouchette Station, approximately 23 
miles, has been graded as far as Blue Sea Lake, 15 miles 
from Gracefield. No track has as yet been laid. H. J 
Beemer, Room 30, Central Chambers, Ottawa, Ontario, 
is the contractor. (Oct. 31, 1902, p. 846.) 


PARKERSBURG & OHIO VALLEY ELEcTRIC.—This com- 
pany -has been incorporated to build from Williamstown 
northeast to Sistersville, W. Va., 35 miles, via St. Marys 
and Friendly. It is proposed eventually to extend the 
line to Pittsburg. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Contracts for grading and masonry 
work on three of the eight sections of the proposed double 
track between Parkersburg, Pa., and Columbia, have been 
let to Charles A. Sims & Co., P. McManus, and Ryan 
& Kelly, all of Philadelphia. Work is to be begun at 
once, and must be completed by Jan. 1, 1904. Contracts 
for the remaining five sections will be awarded soon. 
(Feb. 13, p. 124.) 


PHILADELPHIA RApiIp TRANSIT.—Bids are now being 
asked for work on section 3 of the underground railroad 
in Market street, Philadelphia, between Fifteenth and 
Twenty-second streets. Twelve contractors have been 
asked to submit bids to W. S. Twining, Chief Engineer 
of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit. 


PITTSBURGH, CARNEGIE & WESTERN . (WABASH) .— 
Surveys are reported completed on the Sawmill Run 
branch of this line, and work will probably begin soon. 
The proposed route is from the west end of the deep cut 
leading up to the Mount Washington tunnel, along Saw- 
mill Run to the summit. At this point a tunnel 1,000 
ft. long will be built to a point near the head waters 
of Streets Run. The route then follows Streets Run to 
a connection with the Union R. R. at Hays. This line, 
when completed, will afford the Wabash direct connec- 
tion with the Carnegie mills. 


QuEBEC, NEw Brunswick & Nova Scorr1a.—Applica- 
tion will be made at the next session of Parliament to 
incorporate a company to build from Quebec southeast- 
erly to Edmundston; thence to Moncton, N. B., thence to 
New Glasgow, with a terminus at Country Harbor, N. S. 


San BERNARDINO & HIGHLAND ‘(ELECTRIC).—This 
company has recently been incorporated in California 
to build from San Bernardino north to Highland Junc- 
tion and thence southeast to Redlands, a total distance 
of 15 miles. Henry Fisher, of Redlands; Geo. M. 
Cooney, of San Bernardino, and J. H. Fisher, of Red- 
lands, Cal., are directors. 


San Francisco, OAKLAND & SAN JOSE.—This com- 
pany has recorded a deed of trust for $3,000,000, cover- 
ing all of its property. The proceeds of the sale of bonds 
will be used to build an electric line between San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and San Jose to connect with the Emery- 
ville ferry at San Francisco. (Nov. 21, 1902, p. 902.) 


SuwANEE & SAN PeEpRO.—This line, which is now 
building from Mayo west to Perry, Fla., a distance of 
52 miles, has been practically completed. An extension 
south to Stephensville, on the Steinhatchee River, 30 
miles, is projected. R. N. Ellis, Live Oak, Fla., is Chief 
Engineer. 


Totepo & INDIANA (ELEcTRIC).—This line, which has 
been built from Toledo west to Delta, Ohio, 25 miles, was 
opened for business on Feb, 14. ; 


TowsoON-COcKEYSVILLE (ELECTRIC).—This company 
has been organized in Maryland, to build from Towson 
seuth through Ashland and Lutherville to Cockeysville, 
a distance of about 10 miles. J. F. Cockey, Cockeysville, 
kale H. Wight, Lutherville, Md., and others, are inter- 
ested. 


VEBLEN & NORTHWESTERN.—This company has been 
incorporated in South Dakota to build from Veblen, S. 
Dak., north to Hawkinson, N. Dak., about 40 miles. 
J. A. Brandt, F. P. Bishop and others, of Veblen, are in- 
corporators. 


WABASH.—It is stated that this company has employed 
Elmer E. Piper to examine the title of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Canal Co. to numerous disputed tracts which 
the canal company has taken possession of during the 
past few years. The Wabash railroad survey which is 
being made between Cherry Run and Cumberland, Md., 
runs so close to the canal that in several places it crosses 
these disputed tracts. The Wabash is at present securing 
right of way between these points, and for this reason 
desires to determine the absolute ownership of the lands 
through which it has to pass. 


West VIRGINIA RoOADS.—Press reports state that a 
railroad is now being built from Parsons east to the 
Clover Run ‘Timber Company’s mills on Clover Run, 
Tucker County, W. Va., 64% miles. Moran & Hassett 
are the contractors. 


WHEELING & LAKE ErRiz.—An officer denies current 
press reports that this company intends to build a double 
track east from Toledo and south from Cleveland. 





GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 








ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—At a recent meeting 
of the directors of this company, a mortgage not ex- 
ceeding $10,000,000 was authorized. The Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle says that the present issue 
will be $5,600,000, 4 per cent. gold bonds, due Feb. 1, 
1923, and that the proceeds will be used on the fol- 
lowing lines of the Eastern Oklahoma: Paul’s Valley 
to Newkirk, Ind. T., 183144 miles; Guthrie Junction 
to Esau, 78 miles; Ripley to Cushing, 10 miles; and 
Seward to Cashion, 1014 miles, a total of 282 miles. 


CANADIAN Etectric.—The Government statistics for 
Canadian electric railroads during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30 show 558 miles of finished road, of which 


553 miles was laid with steel rails. Gross earnings 
were $6,486,438, an increase of $718,155. The operat- 
ing expenses were $3,802,855, an increase of $367,692. 
The net earnings were $2,683,583, an increase of $350,- 
463. The number of passengers carried was 137,681,- 
482, an increase of 16,744,746. Power was supplied 
in 13 cases by water, and in 27 cases by steam. 

the total number of miles built by electric roads, Onta- 
rio has 384; Quebec, 140; New Brunswick, 12; Mani- 
toba, 13, and British Columbia, 45. Only one com- 
pany has ceased operations. 


CANADIAN PaciIFic.—This company is negotiating for 
the purchase of a large number of steamships belong- 
ing to the Elder-Dempster Company, which ply at 
present between England and Canadian ports. One of 
the officers of the Canadian Pacific is quoted as say- 
ing that the reason for such a purchase is to insure the 
— Pacific control of vessels for its own ocean 
traffic. 


CENTRAL NEW ENGLAND.—The sale to the Central New 
England for $150 by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, through the usual device of an outside trans- 
fer, of the celebrated Montague farm, appears to have 
but one interpretation—it is the letting go of the un- 
popular end of a long contest in order that the ‘“Con- 
solidated” Company may carry a lighter load in the 
fight against the new parallel projected between Hart- 
ford, New Haven and tidewater, via Middletown, which 
igs apparently backed by the same interests that control 
the Central New England. Incidentally, the repeal of 
the general railroad law is sought. This would check 
any proposed extension of the Central New England 
to Windsor Locks, and also a potential connection 
southward with the parallel mentioned. Why a con- 
flict which has cost both companies such enormous 
sums of money should ever have been entered into, 
when the Montague farm could be, and actually was, 
looped by a new line, will remain one of the mysteries 
eile railroad legislation. (July 18, 1902, p. 


Cutcaco & SOUTHEASTERN.—This road has been sold at 
receiver’s sale to John T. Dye, Attorney for the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. It will be 
operated separately, and will have its own officers. 
The Chicago & Southeastern runs between Muncie and 
Brazil, Ind., 127 miles, and has been in the hands of 
a receiver since August, 1902. (Dec. 12, 1902, p. 954.) 


’ 


SHICAGO GREAT WESTERN.—At a recent meeting of the 
stockholders of this company it was voted to increase 
the common stock from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000. 
This increase is to be used to pay for the Mason City 
& Fort Dodge, recently acquired by the Chicago Great 
Western. (Dec. 5, 1902, p. 984.) 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis.—See 
Chicago & Southeastern. 


HAMILTON CATARACT, Power, LIGHT & TRACTION.—This 
company has been incorporated in Ontario, with a 
capital of $5,000,000, to take over the Hamilton Elec- 
tric Light Co., the Hamilton Street Ry., the Hamilton 
& Dundas Electric, the Hamilton Radial Ry., and the 
Cataract .Power Co. New improvements and exten- 
sions are projected, but no official information has yet 
been given out. 


INDIANAPOLIS & SOUTHERN TRACTION.—A mortgage has 
been filed by this company, with the Trust Company 
of North America, Philadelphia, as trustee to secure 
$1,000,000 5 per cent. gold bonds, due Feb. 1, 1923. 
Only $300,000 will be issued now, the remaining $700,- 
000 being held for an extension to Columbus and for 
other improvements. 


~ 


LAKE SHORE ELectric.—It is reported that. this com- 
pany will spend $250,000 during the curr€nt. year for 
improvements. Part of this will be used in: ballasting 
the line between Toledo and Lorain, and most of the 
remainder will be spent in acquiring new rolling stock. 
— trains between Toledo and Cleveland are prom- 
ised. 


New York, New Haven & HaArtrorp.—This company 
has recently acquired control of the Bridgeport Steam- 
boat Co., which operates a day and a night line of pas- 
senger and freight steamers between New York and 
Bridgeport. John M. Hall, President of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, was elected President of the 
Steamboat Company, at a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders. 

The directors have made provision for issuing a 
sufficient amount of new stock to take up the $16,- 
397,200 of convertible debenture bonds of 1893. These 
bonds are convertible into stock at par if presented 
between April 1 and June 1 of this year. Such of the 
bonds as are not converted within that period will be 
paid in cash on April 1, 1908. 


NoRTHERN Paciric.—Judge Amidon, of the United 
States Circuit Court in Minnesota, has dismissed the 
suit brought by the United States against the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, the Northwestern Traction Co., 
and the Western Union ‘Telegraph Co. This suit, to 
revoke the charters of these companies, was begun by 
the government in 1880, on the ground that the North- 
ern Pacific Company had violated the Act of Congress, 
Aug. 7, 1888, by neglecting to maintain a commercial] 
telegraph line. The Judge found that the company 
had always maintained and operated for railroad, Gov- 
ernmental, commercial, and other purposes a line of 
telegraph coextensive with its line of railroad. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court has recently handed down the following decision 
with regard to the proposed tunnel to be built by this 
company under Thirty-second and Thirty-third streets: 
Three commissioners are to be appointed by the court, 
to hear the property owners along the route, and if 
they report favorably, the Pennsylvania may begin 
work immediately, and thus avoid the necessity of ob- 
taining individual consent from the property owners. 


SEABOARD AIR LiINE.—The gross earnings for this com- 
pany for the fiscal year ending June 30 were $10,922,- 
495, as against $10,426,279 in 1901, an increase of 
$406,216. The operating expenses in 1902 were $7.- 
183,816, and in 1901 were $7,401,421, a decrease of 
$217,605, making a total increase in net earnings of 
$713,821 for the fiscal year. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.—It has been officially advertised that 
application will be made to the Texas Legislature, now 
in session, by the Texas & New Orleans Co., which is 
a part of the Southern Pacific System, for authority to 
sell its Sabine Pass-Dallas line. No information has 
been given out as to who is the prospective purchaser. 


Texas & LouristaAna.—A bill has been introduced into 
the Texas State Senate authorizing the purchase of 
the Texas & Louisiana by the St. Louis Southwestern. 
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